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€ssans. 

THE PROGRESS MEN 
RENCH REVOLUTION. 
Tue following extracts are taken from a work 


reviewed by us a year since, in the Literary 
World, Vol. ii. No. 32, p. 137 :— 


**No constitution results from deliberation ; 
the rights of the people are never written, or 
never except as simple declarations of pre-exist- 
ing rights not written, of which nothing more 
can be said, than that they exist because they 
exist. 

* Although written laws are only the declara- 
tions of pre-existing rights, yet it does not fol- 
low that all these rights can be written. There 
is always, in every constitution, something which 
cannot be written, and which must be left in a 
dark and venerable cloud, under pain of over- 
turning the state. 

** The more is written, the weaker the consti- 
tution. The reason is obvious. Laws are only 
declarations of rights, and rights are only de- 
clared when they are attacked ; so that the mul- 
tiplicity of written constitutional laws only 
evinces the number of shocks, and the danger of 
destruction. The most vigorous and flourishing 
institution of profane antiquity was that of Lace- 
demon, where nothing was written. 

** There never has existed a free nation which 
had not, in its natural constitution, germs of 
liberty as old as itself; and no nation has ever 
successfully attempted to develope, by its funda- 
mental written laws, other rights than those 
which existed in its natural constitution. 

“No assembly of men can give existence to 
anation. An attempt of this kind ought even 
— ranked among the most memorable acts of 
folly.* 


HINTS seca OF THE 


“According to PLatro, ‘the man who is | 


wholly indebted to writing for his instruction, 
will only possess the appearance of wisdom.t 
The word, he adds, is to writing, what the man 
is to his portrait. ‘The productions of the pencil 
present themselves to our eyes as living things ; 
but if we interrogate them, they maintain a 
dignified silence.{ It is the same with writing, 
which knows not what to say to one man, nor 
what to conceal from another. If you attack it or 
insult it without a cause, it cannot defend itself; 
for its author is never present to sustain it.§ 
So that he who imagines himself capable of es- 
tablishing, clearly and permanently, one single 
doctrine, by writing alone, Is A GREAT BLOCK- 
HEAD.|| If he really possessed the true germs 
of truth, he would not indulge the thought, that 
with a little black liquid and a pen% be could 
cause them to germinate in the world, defend 
them from the inclemency of the season, and 
communicate to them the necessary efficacy. 








* Our own American Revolution was rather a severance 
of political power—a division of an empire, than a funda- 
ay hain of the body politic —Ep. L. W. 
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As for the man who undertakes to write Jaws or 
civil constitutions,* and who fancies that, be- 
cause he has written them, he is able to give 
them adequate evidence and stability, whoever 
he may be, a private man or legislator,t he dis- 
graces himself, whether we say it or not ;{ for 
he has proved thereby that he is equally igno- 
rant of the nature of inspiration and delirium, 
right and wrong, good and evil. Now, this ig- 
norance is a reproach, though the entire mass 
of the vuigar should unite in its praise.’ ”’§ 

It is lamentable to see excellent minds tak- 
ing such immense pains to prove by infancy that 
manhood is an abuse. ‘ NorHING GREAT HAS 
GREAT BEGINNINGS,” and any institution, adult 
at birth, would be the grossest of absurdities, a 
true logical contradiction, ‘ There will not be 
found in the history of all agesa single exception 
tothislaw. Crescit occulto velut arbor avo, is 
the immortal device of every great institution ; 
and hence it is that every false institution writes 
much, because it feels its weakness, and seeks 
support. From the truth just expressed, fol- 
lows the unalterable consequence, that no insti- 
tution, truly great and real, could be founded on 
a written law, since the men themselves, the 
successive instruments of its establishment, 
know not what it will become, and since insen- 
sible growth is the true sign of durability, in 
every possible order of things. 

** All human institutions are subjected to the 
same rule, and all are equally null or dangerous, 
unless they repose on the foundation of all exist- 
ence. This principle being incontestable, what 
shall we think of a generation, which has cast 
all to the winds, even to the foundations of the 
social edifice, by reudering education purely sci- 
entific? It was impossible to be deceived in a 
manner more dreadful; for every system of edu- 
cation that does not rest upon religion, as its 
basis, will fall in a frice, or will only diffuse 
poison through the state; religion being, as 
Bacon has well said, the aromatic which pre- 
| vents science from becoming corrupt. 

** Not only does it not belong to man to 
|create institutions, but it does not appear that 
his power, unassisted, extends even to change 
\for the better institutions already established. 
\If there is anything evident for man, it is the 
| existence in the universe of two opposing forces, 
which are in continual conflict. There is no- 
thing good, that evil does not sully or alter; 
there is no evil, that goodness does not repress 
and attack, by impelling continually all existence 
towards a more perfect state. These two forces 
are everywhere present ; we behold them equal- 
ly in the vegetation of plants, in the generation 
of animals, in the formation of languages, and 
of empires (two things inseparable), etc. Human 
power extends only perhaps to removing or 
combating the evil, in order to disengage the 
good, and restore to it the power of developin 

itself according to its nature. The celebrate 

Zanotti has said, It is difficult to alter things 
for the better. This thought contains much 
sound sense, under the guise of extreme simpli- 
city. It accords perfectly with another thought 
of Origen, which is alone worth a volume, Vo- 
thing, says he, can be changed for the better 
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| among men, without God. All men have a 
| consciousness of this truth, without being in a 
| state to explain it to themselves. Hence that 
| instinctive aversion, in every good mind, to in- 
novations. The word reform, in itself, and pre- 
vious to all examination, will be always sus- 
pected by wisdom, and the experience of every 
age justifies this sort of instinct. We know too 
well what has been the fruit of the most beauti- 
ful speculations of this kind.” 


Some of these notions are worth pondering 
upon at the present time, when crude minds 
are all agog by the scenes of turmoil existing 
in Europe. We said in our last number that 
philosophers made indifferent statesmen, when 
they attempted to carry the schemes and 
reveries of their study into actual life. We 
have no hesitation in adding, that we have had 
no faith in the present French revolution from 
its very inception, on eccount of the number 
of savants employed upon the joint work of re- 
form—with but one Poet (Lamartine) to 
balance them! The Reader smiles—but there 
is no more practical man than your poet, when 
he deals with practical things. A watchful 
jealousy of the unreal and the imaginative in 
his own mind, makes him even over-cautious 
that every step of progress in great affairs 
shall be based upon facts, and guided by expe- 
rience. Not so with the Philosopher. The 
business of his life is to deal with facts of a 
certain kind; but, forgetting that his facts, in 
the abstract, may be absurdities in their appli- 
cation, and (unlike the poet) divorced by the 
severe character of his researches after truth, 
from the flesh and blood sympathies of the 
masses, he comes to his task as a reformer, 
not to prune abuses, to develope latent 
good, or to train existent excellence, but to 
wmpinge political doctrines, and stretch the 
bedy politic upon some Procrustean bed of 
system, fashioned in his own study. Mrs. 
Shelley’s man-monster is the nearest ap- 
proach to an actual Republican ever made by 
one of these fellows! Liberty is a thing of 
| growth, not of creation; Law is a matter of 
| raining, not of intellectual conviction! More 
than this! ~No persuasion of the excellence of 
Fourierism would necessarily make a good 
Fourierite. A man may believe Socialism a 
capital thing, and like to see it flourish, but it 
no more follows that he would make a good 
Socialist, than it does that he would make a 
good shoemaker, because he admires the use- 
ful art, and is familiar with its technology. 
Can you not conceive a Russian having a 
great admiration for our institutions, and deter- 
mining that his children shail be brought up 
among them, yet feeling the while that he him- 
self (from political habits and associations 
stronger than conviction) were unfit to reside 
here with any comfort to himself? When we 
learn to believe in man as a mere intellect, we 
will believe in the sudden radical regeneration 
of social and political life in France. Her 
progress is now towards a despotism—and so, 
with frequent fluctuations perhaps, it will con- 
tinue, until the despotism is established. Then 
will commence the process of ameliorati 
for the freest social structures grow up 
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mature best under the strongest governments. 
When these new social institutions attain ma- 
turity, the government under which they were 
reared may crumble of itself, or exist only as 
a form; while society, upheld by its interior so- 
cial organization, confirmed by the trained 
habits of generations, may sustain itself as a 
Republic, more free and harmonious than any 
the world has yet seen. 

Let us not be misunderstood in these re- 
marks. We are of the number of those who 
believe in the “ Let-alone” principle as the 
great desideratum of government—free go- 
vernment. 
political manhood—not the toy of political 
children as most of the Europeans are. As 
yet they must be controlled somewhere, either 
socially or governmentally—and to attempt 


both social and political reform in their present | does not. 


condition, with neither the sentiment of reli- 
gion nor the confirmed usages of reason to 
stablish them anywhere, is like the blockhead 


who would take up half of Archimedes’ idea | 


of heaving the earth without the desired 
wov ord of the philosopher; or to seek a more 
familiar image, like that worthy, who proposed 
to carry himself round the world by the waist- 
band of his trousers. 








Reviews. 
Eureka: A Prose Poem. By Edgar A. Poe. 
George P, Putnam, New York. 1848. pp. 
143. 


Tuis is a strange work—a very strange work, 
and will excite quite a sensation in certain 
circles, both at home and abroad. 


work of science. It is onl 


the author tells us, he would wish his work | 
to be judged after he is dead ;—leaving us at 
liberty, as it may be inferred, to judge of it | 


as the latter so long as he shall still be on 
earth to see that it has fair play. In both re- 
spects much might be said both for and against 
various portions of Eureka, but except an oc- 
casional allusion, we shall let the Poetry take 
eare of itself, and confine our remarks to the 
work in so far as it purports to be Truth— 
Scientific, Metaphysical, or Theological. 

The book opens, after the introduction, 
with an extract from a letter purporting to have 
been found in a bottle floating on the Mare 
tenebrarum, an ocean “ but little frequented 
in modern days unless by the Transcendental- 
ists and some other divers for crotchets.” 
Now it is singular that with the sensible and 
supreme contempt expressed by Mr. Poe for 
the Transcendentalists, he should have gone 
to the reagan worry but by them,for 
adefence of the principle on which his whole 
discovery rests. This letter is a keen bur- 
lesque on the Aristotelian and Baconian me- 
thods of ascertaining truth, both of which the 
writer ridicules and despises, and pours forth 
his rhapsodical eestasies in glorification of the 
third mode—the noble art of guessing. Now 
we have nothing to say against guessing in 


scientific matters. It certainly has antiquity 


and universality in its favor, especially as re- 
gards the formation of Cosmogonies, and our 
witty correspondent from the “Sea of Sha- 
dows,” so far from making any new discovery, 
has only been advocating what has ever been 
more or less the practice all the world over, 
being always in highest vogue where igno- 
rance and barbarism most prevailed. All the 
nonsense put forth by Hindoos, Scandinavians, 
Greeks, Romans, North American Indians, and 
Negroes, to say nothing of the philosophers 


It presents | 
a two-fold appearance—as a poem, and as a| 
as the former, | 
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and poets, has been the result of this ancient 
and noble art of guessing, and surely they all 
had as much right to guess as Mr. Poe. It 
must be granted, however, that guessing is as 
good a plan as any other,—provided it hits ; 
but in order to tell whether it hits or not, we 
are compelled to resort to that slow and 
troublesome process called “ demonstration,” 
,a plan much deeried by those who excel rather 
in wit than wisdom. We hope that on some 
of his subsequent excursions to the Ocean of 
| Shadows, Mr. Poe may find another bottle 
| which may enable him to guess his demonstra- 





But that principle is the crown of | tions also. That would be something new. 


| As we have already said, we think a guess 
as good as anything else, provided it hits. 
|The question is: does Mr. Poe’s guess hit ? 
We think that partly it does, and vy 4 it 

And lee we can do nothing but 
indicate the results of our reflection on the 
theories propounded by Mr. Poe. To argue 
the point would require a volume far larger 
than Eureka. The great point of the Dis- 
covery claimed by Mr. Poe, is his mode of ac- 
counting for the principle of the Newtonian 
Law of Gravity. ~ This may be stated in gene- 
ral terms as follows: The Attraction of 
Gravitation, which acts with a force inversely 
proportional to the squares of the distances, 
is but the reaction of the original act of crea- 
|tion, which was effected by irradiating the 
atoms of which the universe is composed from 
one centre of unity, with a foree directly pro- 
portional to the squares of the distances (re- 
action being action conversed), and that this 
was the mode of distributing the original 
matter is shown on geometrical principles. 
The development of electricity, and the 
formation of stars and suns, luminous and 
/non-luminous, moons and planets with their 
rings, &e., is deduced, very much according 
to the nebular theory of La Place, from the 





principle propounded above.* In this, and 
|perhaps in some other parts, such as the 
| scheme for the final destruction of the Uni- 
| verse, the guess seems to hit, or at least comes 
apparently near the mark. Kepler’s laws, it is 
well known, were guessed, and have been re- 
ceived as true, not because the principle of 
those laws was demonstrated by him or by 
| anybody else, but merely because observed 
and known facts all agreed with them. And 


| 


| Mr. Poe’s guess is in some parts substantiated 
| by the same kind and the same degree of proof 
| as the other,—that is, perfect harmony with all 
| ascertained facts. So far as this can be shown, 
|his theory must and will stand. Where it 
| Salts, his guess will return to the Sea of 
| Shadows from whence it came. 

| In ge respects it would be very easy to 
|show a close correspondence between this 


theory and the Mosaie account. 


It would re- 
quire no more ingenuity than has been already 
displayed by the geologists in accommodating 
Scripture to their Science. But there are 
several points which Mr. Poe discusses in 
which he reminds us of his own forcible ac- 
count of a certain class of philosophers who, 
like himself, draw largely on the Ocean of 
Shadows. “There are people, 1 am aware, 





* Further than this, Mr. Poe’s claim that he can ac- 
count for the existence of all organized bei man in- 
cluded—merely from those principles on which the origin 
and present appearance of suns and worlds, are explained, 
must be set down as mere bald assertion, without a parti- 
cle of evidence. In other words, we should term it ar- 
rant fudge, were it not for a shrewd suspicion which 
haunts us, that the whole essay is nothing more nor less 
than an elaborate quiz upon some of the wild specula- 
tions of the day—a scientific hoax of the higher order 
which few men are capable of executing more cleverly 
than the nious author of “ The Marders in the Rue 
Morgue, “The Descent into the Maelstroom,” &c , &c. 
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who, busying themselves in attempts at the 


unattainable, acquire very easily, by dint of 
the jargon they emit, among those thinkers— 
that—they—think with whom darkness and 
depth are ge ace oer a kind of ecuttle-fish 
reputation for profundity; but the finest 
quality of thought is its self-cognisance ;"— 
and to judge by the accuracy of the descrip- 
tion, Mr. Poe possesses this “ finest quality of 
thought” in a high degree of perfection. If 
further proof of this be needed, look at the 
system of Pantheism which is more or less 
inwoven into the texture of the whole book, 
but displays itself most broadly at the end. 
Yet the whole is most absurdly inconsistent. 
On pp. 28,29, Mr. Poe speaks of “God” 
and “the Godhead” as a Christian or a deist 
might speak—as being One. On p. 103 he 
has the “ hardihood” to assert that we have 
aright to infer that there are an infinity of 
universes (?) such as ours, of which “ Each 
exists, apart and independently, in the bosom 
of its ap ir rticular god.” ‘This makes 

r. Poe a polytheist—a believer in an infinite 
number of proper and particular gods, existing 
apart and i ly. On page 141 it ap- 
pears that this infinity of gods is forgotten, 
and Mr. Poe cannot conceive “ that anything 
exists greater than his own soul ;” he feels 
“intense overwhelming dissatisfaction and re- 
bellion at the thought ; he asserts that this 
feeling is superior to any demonstration ;” and 
that each soul is therefore “ its own god, its 
own creator.” All this is extraordinary non- 
sense, if not blasphemy; and it may very 
possibly be both. Nay we have Mr. Poe’s own 
authority for saying so—authority which seems 
to be “divine” with him. After all these 
contradictory propoundings concerning “God” 
we would remind him of what he lays down 
on page 28. “ Of this Godhead, in itself, he 
alone is not imbecile—he alone is not impious, 
who propounds—nothing.” A man who thus 
conclusively convicts himself of imbecility 
and impiety needs no further refutation. 

To conclude our brief and imperfect notice 
of this strange and in many respects original 
production, we should say that much of its 
physical portion may be true,—and we com- 
mend this particularly to the attention of 
scientific men. Its Metaphysical part, includ- 
ing ideas about the Spiritual portion of the 
universe, its being “ Repulsion” while matter 
is “ Attraction,” whereas nevertheless Elec- 
tricity is the Spiritual principle, and “ Attrac- 
tion and repulsion” (taken together), and 
“ Matter” are convertible terms :—-all this, 
we say, with much more of the same sort, is 
simply unintelligible, and smacks of the cut- 
tle-tish. The Theological portion is intolera- 
ble. Mr. Poe has guessed. In some respect 
we may grant that we also “ guess so.” In 
others we most decidedly “ guess not.” We 
agree with him, that when his “ theory has 
been corrected, reduced, sifted, cleared little 
by little, of its chaff of inconsistency—until 
at length there stands apparent an unincum- 
bered Consistency,” it will be acknowledged 
“to bean absolute and unquestionable T'ruth ;” 
but in this ease, we opine, the sifters will 
discover an original, ingenious, profound, and 
abundant quantity of chaff. 





Grantley Manor, A Tale. By Lady Geor- 
giana Fullerton, author of “ Ellen Middle- 
ton.” New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Ap- 
pleton, 148 Chestnut street. 


Everysopy knows Walpole’s sneering im- 
provement upon Sir Walter Raleigh’s sorrow- 
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ful remark on the value of history. Gay, 
that wise utilitarian, no doubt thought Wal- 
pole’s appreciation of novels the true one 
when he proposed lying all day on a sofa to 
read them. 


And after all, unless one has a taste for | 


hunting and natural history, or is absorbed in 
squaring the circle, or owns a yacht, or a cur- 
ricle, or is suitably 


hearted Burns desired to be, “ upon the regi- 


men of loving a fine woman”—life offers 


nothing better than a good novel, to all ex- 
cept politicians and the presidents of progress 


societies. And why should not it be so? We. 


take up the thing as an acknowledged sham, 
and it proves to be full of realities, while al- 
most everything else we take in life as reality 
turns out to be sham !—even moneyed opera- 
tions, the nearest approaches to reality in real 
life, being half the time in our days but the 
competition of one humbug with another 
humbug. The world’s awakening sense to 
all this, with the despairmg perception that 
there is nothing true in its walks but poverty 
and death, has unquestionably stirred up Car- 
lyle’s forcible preachment of Faith, and while 
giving birth to the whole school of transcend- 
entalists, turns so many materialists into good 
Catholics. Blessed then be the _fiction- 
mongers. 

The tale before us is exceedingly well con- 
ceived to awaken interest. Of two sisters, by 
a double marriage,—one of them is bred up as 
a Roman Catholic, in Italy, and turns out to 
be a genius andan improvisatrice. There she 
is beloved by a young Irishman of rank, whose 
father has sworn to disinherit him if he mar- 
ries a Roman Catholic. He visits England, 
becomes acquainted with Margaret, the Pro- 
testant half-sister of his beloved Ginevra, and 
a strong brotherly affection supervenes on his 
part, while Margaret, unknowing of the at- 
tachment formed to her sister in Italy, falls vio- 
— in love with her conditional brother-in- 
aw. 

A strikingly-dramatic state of things is thus 
produced, in the portrayal of which the author 
shows equal vividness and power. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract describes the hero of the 
story. 


A CHARACTER, 


* To describe Edmund Neville (not phrenolo- | 


gically, but in common plain language) is what 
must now be attempted, although it 1s a matter 
of some difficulty to find the exact terms in 
which to do so, 
slight ; but yet his muscular and perfectly sym- 
metrical figure conveyed a notion of remarkable 
activity and strength. His head was small, and 
particularly well set on his shoulders; there 
was that singularly grave and refined manliness 
about his attitudes which brings to mind the 
portraits of Vandyke. His hair was very dark 
but not black, and his complexion at once pale 
and healthy. His eyes were very fine, but it 
would not have been easy to define their ex- 
pression ; eagerness was their chief character- 
istic, and this peculiarity contrasted strangely 
with the general languor and carelessness of 
his manner. His eyes were fine, they seemed 
to read into your soul, but they did not allow 
you to read into his. His manner combined a 
winning, childlike ease with a more than ordi- 
nary self-possession, His lips were thin, and 
the lines round his well-formed mouth indicated 
a fixity of purpose, scarcely consisting with the 
apparent intone of his character. It was 
like his hand, which, soft and white as it was, 
had the strength of a steel spring, and could 
break at once a bough which Colonel Leslie and 
Mr. Thornton had vainly attempted to bend. In 
bn smallest occurrences of life he practised a 

re 


to withstand. He obliged Mrs. Thornton to 


| mer as the thirsty-| 


He was rather short and very | 


ogth of volition which it was very difficult | and 


ground her cat in red instead of blue, Mrs. Dal- 
| ton to give the village children an extra holiday, 
| Margaret to weave heath instead of ivy in her 
hair, Walter to read out loud a pamphlet on the 
| Corn-laws instead of an essay on Ecclesiclozy, 
and he was even known to carry a certain point 
with old Mr. Sydney about his plantation: a 
certain bank was planted with beeches instead 
of firs at his suggestion, although in the first in- 
stance the lord of Heron Castle had treated the 
proposal with unqualified contempt. There 
was something nearly irresistible in the child- 
like earnestness with which he pursued his ob- 
ject; there was something so caressant (no 
English word will de here) in his way of urg- 
\ing it: if the subject was a trifle, it seemed so 
| ill-natured to oppose him; if it was of conse- 
| quence, his whole heart seemed so set upon it ; 
, and thus he made his way, and had his way with 
| every one, and every one liked him even better 
| than they owned; and though Colonel Leslie 
| sneered at the way in which others spoiled 
‘that young Neville,’ he too was always glad 
| to see him, would turn out of his way to join 
| him in his walks, and he put off a party which 
| had long been projected to St. Wulstan’s Abbey, 
| because Edmund, poor fellow, had a headache, 
and could not go with them.” 


This Ned Neville, with all his winningness, 
| is, however, a pretty sad fellow, as the two 
| sisters find out to their cost. Ginevra is an 
| exquisite vision of a woman, a being of poetry 
and sensibility, with a firmness of principle 
which nothing can shake; while Margaret is 
described as a warm-hearted, generous Eng- 
lish girl, devotedly attached to her gifted sister. 
The following scene brings all of these three 
parties together; it is original yet natural, and 
displays a peculiar kind of power. 


“ The dinner-bell rang before she had finish- 
ed dressing, and as she was hurrying down 
stairs, she passed Edmund Neville and Mr. 
Warren, who were speaking eagerly to each 
other, without noticing her approach. The 
latter was talking very fast, and she only distin- 
guished these words: ‘It had occurred to me 
before, and all I can say is, that you can reckon 
on me, and the sooner you go the better.’ Mar- 
garet took her place at dinner between Walter 
and the clergyman of the parish. The words 
she had overheard sounded in her ears, and she 
kept repeating to herself, ‘The sooner you go 
the better.” Was Edmund going ?—where ?— 
when? One lingering hope remained. Was it 
possible that he was about to solicit his father’s 
consent? She glanced at his face. It was 
gloomy and sad. Not once did his eyes seek 
hers; when he raised them, they invariably 
turned towards her sister, but with an expres- 
sion of gloom and resentment that almost 
amounted to fierceness. Ginevra was as pale as 
a sheet, and Margaret felt bewildered and 
frightened, but not jealous, as in the morning. 
She resolutely avoided responding to the glances 
which Maud was directing towards her, and 
as soon as it was possible, she gave the signal 
of withdrawal; as she stood by the door to let 
all the other ladies pass, Edmund, who had 
opened it, bent forward when Ginevra went by, 
and slipped a note into her hand. He had not 
seen that Margaret was behind, and she only 
remarked as she followed her sister into the 
drawing-room, that she seemed ready to faint, 
and grasped the back of a chair for support. 
She would not for worlds have revealed to Maud 
what she had just seen; an unutterable pity seem- 
ed to take possession of her soul, and as her sister 
left the room with faltering steps, she felt no 
irritation, nothing but a vague foreboding of 
evil for herself and for others. Maud, repulsed 
in some attempts at conversation, seized on a 
book ; Mrs. Warren, contrary to her usual habit, 
was abstracted and silent: Mrs. Thornton, alone 
unruffled and undisturbed, maintained that sort 
of uninterrupted small-talk, which, unprovoked 
pursued the senseless tenor of 
its way, through all the varied accidents of life. 








uater in the evening, when most of the com- 
vany had essembled in the music-room, Maud 
vegan talking of the ball and of the charades, 
ind making various plans about them. She had 
just allotted a part to Edmund, when Mr. War- 
ren interrupted her by saying— 

**Do you know that he talks of running 
away? I believe we are actually to lose him to- 
morrow? 

*** What, Mr. Neville, is it possible ? Maud, 
exclaimed; and Margaret and Ginevra raised 
their eyes at the same moment. 

***] have had letters from Ireland, which 
oblige me to go home, he answered briefly. 

*“* And when shal! you settle at Darrell- 
court ? asked Walter. 

*** That depends on circumstances. 
very soon—perhaps never.’ 

** Maud looked at Margaret, but she was sick 
at heart, and did not return the glance. The 
approaching days, which she had at one time 
looked forward to with so much pleasure, pre- 
sented to her now the most irksome prospect, 
and she felt a vague wish that something might 
happen to stop a course of proceedings that 
seemed empty folly when all the spirit that had 
actuated its conception had disappeared. She 
wondered that rational beings could dance, and 
act, and play like a parcel of children. ‘ Was 
life given to us for such purposes ? she mental- 
ly exclaimed ; and then she thought that life, as 
it appeared to her at that moment, was a sad, a 
dreary, an unprofitable boon—dim and colorless, 
like the landscape on which the sun has ceased 
to shine—long as a tale whose interest is ex- 
hausted—insipid as a fruit that has lost its savor. 
Engrossed by her own thoughts, she scarcely 
attended to a single word that was said to her, 
and when asked to play, she went mechanically 
to the pianoforte, and went through a sonata 
without once looking about her, or uttering a 
word in answer to the compliments that were 
addressed to her; for she played well, and the 
nervous uneasiness of her mind seemed to give 
strength to her fingers and expression to her 
touch. She had just risen to return to her 
work, when the butler walked up to Edmund 
Neville, and said to him eagerly— 

*** Sir, your dog is here. He has found you 
out.’ 

*« A scuffle was heard at the door, and" large 
mastiff of the St. Bernard breed burst into the 
room, and rushed to his master with all the 
impetuosity of joy and exulting recognition. 

“*Oh, what a magnificent creature ? exclaim- 
ed Maud Vincent, and bent down to caress him. 
He growled at her, and she withdrew alarmed. 
Margaret and Mrs. Warren also vainly tried to 
approach him, and Edmund called him towards 
the door, when, suddenly leaving his master, 
the dog approached Ginevra, smelt her dress an 
instant, and then, uttering a low joyful cry, 
jumped upon her, licked her face and hands, 
and laid his large head on her knees. She ca- 
ressed him an instant, and then pushed him 
gently away. Edmund said, aloud— 

**« | suppose, signora, that old Bruno acknow- 
ledges you as his countrywoman ? 

The color rushed into her cheeks; perhaps 
these words brought to her mind her own 
snowy Alps, and the Italian valleys at their 
feet, for she snatched the dog in her arms, and 
laid her face on his shaggy neck. Twice she 
repeated his name with a kind of passionate 
fondness, as if she lingered over the syllables 
and fixed them in her memory. ; 

“¢ You should improviser some stanzas, sig- 
nora,’ observed Mr. Warren, ‘in honor of the 
dog who has paid you so signal a compli- 
ment.’ 

‘* General exclamations broke forth in support 
of Mr. Warren’s suggestion. Edmund at the 
same time said something in a low voice to old 
Bruno, who had returned to him, and Ginevra’s 
eyes fixed themselves upon him with an earnest, 
steady gaze that seemed to make him uneasy; 
the color’ deepened in his cheek, and leaning 
against the chimney, he hid his face with his 
arm. Still her eyes followed him, as if uncon- 
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sciously ; but in a few seconds she fixed them 
on the dog, who was now lying at her feet, and 
in a low, deep voice, whose accents fell on the 
ear like the whisperings of an AZolian harp, she 
repeated some stanzas in Italian, the sense of 
which may thus be rendered in English— 

“*Friend of the wanderer! Guide in the 
storm! In thy native mountains thou art wont 
to seek the lingering life that is ebbing away in 
the grasp of death. The voice of the torrent, 
the fall of the avalanche, the smooth and fatal 
whiteness of the deep valley, cannot blind thy 
instinct or deceive thy sympathies. 

*“** Brave dog of the St. Bernard! Tried 
friend of the wanderer! When the shades of 
night have closed about him, and the precipice 
is yawning at his feet, and the peaks of the Alps, 
in their snowy shrouds, hang over him like 
ghosts, and he gives himself up for lost, it is 
then thy familiar bark, thy warm breath, thy 
strength, and thy tenderness, revive him. O, 
thou friend in need! 0, thou guide in darkness! 
But is it given to thee, too, to read the tearless 
eye, and discern the struggles of the soul under 
the smooth surface of apparent calmness? Does 
some strange instinct tell thee where a human 
heart is throbbing in silence, like the torrents of 
thine own Alps, when an icy prison binds 
them ? 

*** The first breath of summer will burst their 
chains; they will spring forth exulting into life, 
and gladden the valleys with their cataracts of 
foam, their rainbow colors, and their deep songs 
of joy. The spring must come to them; the 
sweet breeze of the south must waken them 

in to life and to liberty ; but the whisperings 
of hope—when will they reach the heart that 
is Waxing cold in its misery ? The sunshine of 
love—when will it melt the icy prison where 
the sou] is struggling in silence ? 

“*Thy kind eyes, thy warm breath, cannot 
do it; thy strength is vain, thy pity is useless. 
It lies not with thee to comfort the sick at heart, 
or to revive the spirit which man has blighted. 
Go back to thy mountains, brave dog of the St. 


notes that Edmund had just imperfectly, but dis- 
tinctly rendered ; and then, as Margaret stood 
by with an anxious and bewildered countenance, 
she added— 

*** The words are as touching as the tune ; 
and she sang, in French, the well-known air 
which ends with these oft-repeated words : 


”? 


“Je reviendrai pour dire encore, le nom si doux de Gine ’ra.’ 


** Margaret went to her room, and sat down 
by the fire, with her face buried in her hands. 
She had not spoken to Edmund, or even looked 
at him, as she had left the library ; and it was 
only now that she remembered that if he went 
early the next morning, she could not see him 
again. It had not occurred to her that this was 

ossible, and a sharp pain shot through her 

eart at the idea. Her maid came in to undress 
her, and commanding her voice as well as she 
could, she inquired at what hour Mr. Neville 
had ordered his carriage. 

** * At six,” Grace replied, and Margaret’s 
heart sank within her. A moment afterwards 
there was a knock at the door, and Mrs. Dalton 
put in her head, and said—* Here is a note, my 
dear, which Mr. Neville asked me to give you. 
He was so sorry not to have seen you leave the 
room, as he wished to say good-bye to you.’ 

** Margaret took the note with a trembling 
hand, but she could not open it before others. 
She dismissed Grace, she kissed Mrs. Dalton, 
shut the door, pressed the note to her lips, and 
burst into tears. She dared not open it; a faint 
hope still flickered in her mind, like the ex- 
piring light of the candle which Grace had just 
extinguished and left on the table. With a su- 
perstitious anxiety she watched it rise, and fall, 
and sink as with a hopeless despondency, and 
then shoot up — with a kind of fierce reso- 
lution, and then burn dimly and faintly, and then 
throw out two or three sparks, as if it strove by 
a last effort of feeble strength to keep off its ap- 
proaching end. ‘If it hold on but one second 
more,’ thought Margaret, as she broke the seal 
of the note in her hand, ‘I shall not despair.’ 














Bernard ; go to the snow-drifts, and bid them 
yield their victims ; call to the abyss, and bid it 
yield up its dead ; seek for life in the glaciers, 
and carry warmth to the perishing: but come 
not in fhy impotent love, and in thy vain com- 
passion, to speak of hope to those whom hope is 
forsaking, or of joy to those whose joy is de- 
parted.’” 

** The voice of the speaker was hushed, and 


seemed still to vibrate in the hearts of her hear- | 


ers. 
were still fixed on the dog at her feet, who was 
licking her hand gent] 
ing her. Mrs. Warren fidgeted about, and tried 
to say something in praise of the verses. 
Thornton, who had not understood them, de- 
clared it was wonderful, but that she wished it 
had been done in English. Mr. Warren, Wal- 
ter, and Maud, all seemed to feel that there was 
something in the scene beyond what met the 
eye. Walter drew near to Margaret, and, as if 
by accident, he took hold of her hand, and press- 
ed it. Ginevra was the first to move; she walk- 
ed slowly towards the door, but stopped before 
she reached it, and looked back towards the 
place were Edmund was standing. For the first 
time that evening he looked at her ; their eyes 
met ; he saw an expression of such intense im- 
ploring entreaty in hers, that he seemed to for- 

et himself, and started forward as if to goto 

er; but he stopped, and sitting carelessly on 
the music-stool as he passed the pianoforte, he 
laid his hand negligently on the keys, and played 
a few notes of a melancholy and expressive air. 


The color returned to Ginevra’s cheek as the 


sounds reached her; a slow faint smile flitted 
over her face: once more their eyes met, and 


then she left the room ; while Edmund, —- 


a newspaper, threw himself upon a couch, a 
hid his face with it. Maud went to the piano- 
forte, and after running her fingers along the 
keys, she called Margaret, and said— 

*** Have you ever heard the famous air ‘ Gui- 
do e Ginevra?’” and she played the same 


Mrs. | 


Her fingers trembled, and the enclosure stuck to 





door, and looked down the dark gallery. At the 
furthest end of it a speck of light was visible ; 
it was from the chink of a door; it was scarcely 
perceptible, but it was there, and the door was 
Ginevra’s. ‘Oh that I dared open it,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ that I dared burst into that room, and 
kneel to her whom I wrong so grievously, whom 
I suspect—’ 

The handle of the door on which her eyes were 
fixed softly turned, and then she heard again the 
sound of steps, and her soul sickened within her ; 
she thought she knew the step» she had so often 
watched its approach. It had once been music 
in her ears; and now, that slow and cautious 
tread sounded like the knell—not of her happi- 
ness, that seemed gone already,—but of all her 
future peace of mind. 

_ “*T will speak to her, she exclaimed. 
is a dream, perhaps, and a horrid one. 
her will dispel it.’ 

She crossed the gallery with trembling steps 
—she paused at the door. The sound of deep 
and stifled sobs met her ears—she opened the 
door ; Ginevra was on her knees, her hair stream- 
ing over her face, and her whole frame quiver- 
ing with emotion. At the sound of the opening 
door, she started up, and extended her arms 
wildly, pushing back the hair from her face, and 
uttering a cry of hope and surprise, and some 
Italian word of endearment. Her eyes were 
blinded with tears; but in an instant she recog- 
nised Margaret, and said ‘ Sister!” in so poser 
and utterly mournful a tone, that it sounded like 
a cry for mercy. M et stood transfixed, 
bewildered, unable to collect her thoughts ; but 
her eyes fell that moment on a trave'ling fur 

love that lay on the carpet close to the door. 
She knew it well, and a tumultuous tide of pas- 
sion rushed over her soul, sent the crimson 
blood into her cheek, and heaved in her swell- 
ing and indignant breast. With flashing eyes 
and curling lip she held it out to Ginevra, who 
took it mechanically, and pressed her other 
hand on her throat, as if to subdue the convul- 
sive agitation of her frame. 

** What do you wish ? What do you want, 
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the envelope ; once more a star gleamed in the 
| blackened wick, but disappeared before her 
| eyes had glanced over the now unfolded paper, 
| and read the courteous, but common-place fare- 


well which extinguished the last lingering hope | r 1 

She threw it into the fire, | as the sound died away in the distance—‘ yes, 
| he is going! he goes! and would to Heaven he 
had never known you or me; would to God he 
| had never set his eyes upon us, and brought mi- 


of her aching heart. 
but snatched the shrivelling paper before the 
flames had entirely consumed it, and with a sort 
| of faint pleasure perceived that the writing was 


Her attitude did not change; her eyes | not yet all destroyed—-the signature was still|sery to me—and to you. 


visible. She smoothed the paper, folded it and 


/her first trial. She had never parted before 
from any one she loved, and she was afraid of 
her own feelings when she would awake the 
| next day, and remember that Edmund was gone. 
She could not rest, she could not even attempt 
to lie down ; but heaping fresh coals on the fire, 
she sat on, with her eyes fixed on the French 
clock on the chimney-piece, sometimes clench- 
ing her hands as if in anger, sometimes with the 
tears rolling down her cheeks, and her head re- 
posing on the back of the arm-chair, like a child 
exhausted with crying. The clock struck five, 
and she heard a sound of steps in the passage 
above her room, like somebody walking very 
lightly. In a few seconds’ time, she, heard a 
door closed in a slow and cautious manner, at 
the end of the gallery on which her own room 
opened, and then everything was quiet again. 
A moment afterwards, M t started up in 
her chair, and exclaimed to herself, ‘O shame, 
shame!’ and then in buried her face in her 
hands. Unconnected words and sentences fell 
from her lips; a strange contest seemed to be 
taking place within her. Once, overcome by 
fatigue, she fell asleep, and then woke up and 
cried out, ‘Oh no, Maud; oh no.’ And an in- 
stant afterwards, she said, as if musing over the 
words——* Worse than a coquette! The clock 
struck six; she was getting very restless and 
feverish, and be to walk up and down the 
room, and then in a few minutes she opened the 
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sister ? she asked, as if she did not know what 
she said. 

** At that moment the sound of carriage- 
| wheels was heard, and both sisters started. 
| £ Yes,’ exclaimed Margaret, in a loud voice, 


Oh! what has he 


‘brought to you? I know not—I dare not—I 


y, as if afraid of disturb- | cried bitterly. It was a great trial, and it was | cannot think or speak; but guilty, very guilty 


| you must be, Ginevra—for darkness, and silence, 
}and shame have attended your actions, A false 
/innocence has been on your brow, and a false 
virtue on your tongue. You have deceived me 
with every feature in your face, and with every 
accent of your voice He is gone: yes, thank 
Heaven! he is gone; but peace, and hope, and 
trust, are gone too, for ever gone, from this, my 
once happy home. O, may he never return! 
May my eyes never behold him again! May his 
own conscience, if deceit and treachery have not 
for ever hardened it, torment and punish him for 
the misery he has brought upon me,—aye, and 
upon you,’ she continued (as Ginevra faintly 
murmured, ‘For God’s sake—for mercy’s sake, 
do not curse him, Margaret’),—‘ you, my fallen, 
my most unhappy sister. O Ginevra! Ginevra! 
was it for this that you were made so beautiful, 
so highly gifted, so captivating, to be only so in- 
finitely vile. Ginevra, I could hate you for the 
injury you have done me, if I did not pity you 
from my soul, You, who know so well, who can 
talk so well of pure, and noble, and holy things, 
you cannot be hardened—you cannot be so dead 
to all feeling—’ 

‘* Was it the calm of death; was it the dead- 
ness of the soul that made those pale blue eyes 
so clear and mild, in their meek and most ex- 
pressive sadness? Was the look of tenderness 
with which she watched the excited and quiver- 
ing features of her indignant sister, another piece 
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of well-acted deceit; and the convulsive energy 
with which she pressed to her heart the small 
crucifix she wore round her neck, another proof 
of hollow formalism or miserable hypocrisy ? 

« ¢ Sister,’ she said at last, when, exhausted by 
her own vehemence, Margaret fell on a chair 
with her face hid in her hands—‘sister, you 
must think ill, very ill of me; 1 cannot expect, 
or even wish that you should not. No, Marga- 
ret, always shrink from the very first approach 
to evil or deceit. Shrink from it as from a poi- 
sonous serpent, and abhor it whenever and 
wherever you meet with it. But be merciful to 
the sinner, while you condemnthesin! Believe 
that, notwitustanding the strongest and most 
conclusive appearances of guilt, there may be— 
excuses, perhaps, or—bear with me, Margaret, 
listen to me—dangers, trials, Margaret!’ she 
continued, drawing nearer to her sister. ‘I am 
still very young, and though I seem sometimes 
so calm and so strong, I can hardly bear the bur- 
den that is laid upon me. I do not ask you to 
help me; for none can do that but God. I do 
not ask you to forgive me, for I may not now tell 
you how much or how little you have to forgive; 
but spare me, pray forme; pray that the acute 
sufferings which day by day [ endure, may expi- 
ate whatever has been guilty in my life; and, O 
sister, this is my most ardent prayer, that [ may 
one day hear from your lips that you are happy 
again.” 

** Margaret waved her hand impatiently ; Gi- 
nevra wrung her own, and gazed upon her as if 
she would have read into her soul. She then 
stood before her, and, in a tone of voice gentle, 
but firm, addressed her thus— 


“«M ret, it signifies little whether it be 
through my fault or through my misfortune that 
your hopes, and what you now call your happi- 
ness, are destroyed. You never can be Edmund 
Neville’s wife ; and never, even in your most 
secret thoughts, must you allow yourself to 
think of him as a husband or a lover. I care not 
what you think of me; | care not now what im- 
pression you carry away with you, nor how you 
treat me in future, nor how you speak of me to 
others ; but this conviction you must carry with 
you when you leave this room, and never lose it 
again as you value ail that you believe me to 
have lost.’ 

“Margaret started up, caught her sister’s 
hands, and, with an eagerness amounting to vio- 
lence, exclaimed— 


“* Tell me what you mean. When you wept 
and kissed my hand just now, I thought you 
guilty. Now you speak with a strange audacity, 
and | could almost fancy you to be innocent. If 
you are so, speak ; speak, Ginevra. Tell me any 
tale you choose, and I will believe it, or else let 
me leave the room and never trust in any one 
again.’ 

*“*Go, said Ginevra, calmly and solemnly, 
‘go, and never ask me again to speak of myself. 
Only remember my last words and lay them to 
your heart. Our paths of duty are different, 
and though we may live together, if that even 
be allowed, we must never forget that an in- 
visible barrier has risen between us, which you 
cannot—and I dare not—remove. If, with a 
great patience and a holy trust, you will bear 
with me, and suspend hard thoughts and abstain 
from harsh words, it will be a great and won- 
derful effort of virtue ; and hereafter, my sister, 
you will be glad to think that you did not break 
a bruised reed—but if you cannot, then let God’s 
will be done. Be it trial, or be it punishment, 
I am ready to receive at your hands far more 
misery than I have inflicted upon you. Only’— 
she stop hesitated, clasped her hands in 
supplication, and then, with a burst of such ago- 
ny as she had not given way to before, exclaim- 
ed— only, only spare my father! 

“* Margaret held out her hand without looking 
at her; but as she was leaving the room, she re- 
turned impetuously, flung herself into her sis- 
ter’s arms, and both wept with uncontrollable 
emotion ; and when these two fair creatures 
parted, it was with a heavier weight of sorrow 





on their spirits than such young hearts are often 
doomed to endure.” 

Neville, in retiring, leaves a friend behind 
who undertakes the pleasant task of persuading 
the enthusiastic and devoted Ginevra to give 
up her lover or embrace the Protestant reli- 
gion, as the only means of securing the con- 
summation of her marriage. He urges :— 


** * Heaven forbid that I should strive to per- 
suade you to act against your conscience? I 
admit that if your convictions are unalterable, 
you cannot of course give them up; but in that 
case it is much to be regretted that you ever 
entered into an engagement beset with so many 
insuperable difficulties! Such a foolish, hope- 
less affair!’ he repeated, with that sort of im- 
patience which good-natured and matter-of-fact 
persons experience at what appears to them the 
needless sufferings which others entail upon 
themselves by giving way to their feelings: but 
he was touched by the mournful eloquence of 
Ginevra’s eyes, which were raised to his with a 
kind of mute appeal from the sentence he had 
just pronounced. Again he suggested, and again 
she rejected the only alternative which presented 
itself to his mind; and at last, provoked with 
himself and with her, and wearied with the dis- 
cussion, he exclaimed abruptly, * Well then, 
keep your faith, and give up my nephew. You 
must choose between—’ 

*** God and man,’ she solemnly replied. 
‘Thank you for those words; they have given 
me strength. Now let us return home. You 
said you could not help me, and you were right.’ 

*©* You have a great sacrifice to make,’ re- 
plied Mr. Warren ; ‘but young as you are, and 
with a long life before you—’ 

*** Yes, a long life—perhaps as long as his,’ 
she added in a low voice. 

** * You will feel satisfied at having released 
him from a painful position. As the cause, 
though the innocent cause, of his ruin, you never 
could have been happy.’ 

** Once more she gazed at the smooth river 
at her feet, and then at the blue vault of heaven 
over her head. 

** « Now you will both start afresh in life ; you 
will have nothing with which to reproach each 
other.’ 

*©* No, we must not reproach each other,’ 
Gingvra mechanically repeated ; and they walked 
on mm silence, except that Mr Warren now and 
then made an observation tending to enforce the 
necessity of the sacrifice he had urged her to 
make. When they were within a few steps of 
the house, she suddenly stopped, and said, in a 
low deep voice, ‘ Are you sure that you have 
told me the truth? There was such intense 
misery in the tone with which this was uttered, 
that Mr. Warren started, and felt shocked at 
having been the means of inflicting it ; but he 
could not retract, and the tear that glistened in 
his eye gave a death-blow to her hopes. He felt 
then for her, but saw no means of escape. She 
pressed his hand, went up to her room, and was 
alone for an hour, looking her fate in the face, 
and struggling against despair. It was true, as 
she had said it to herself, that Ginevra Leslie 
was very young for the load of care, for the heavy 
burden which weighed on her spirit, and taxed 
the energies of a character which nature had 
made ardent, and to which education and cir- 
cumstances had taught self-control. Full of that 
indomitable fire which genius kindles and passion 
nurses, she had taken life and its mysteries, and 
its realities, as if by storm, and at thirteen she 
had ceased to think, to speak, or to feel as a 
child. The strong religious principles which 
grew with her growth, and moulded her whole 
being, grappled with that nature, and curbed its 
impetuosity. Her imagination, her talents, her 
enthusiasm, had been directed to one end by the 
influence of a religion, which, while it is ascetic 
in its discipline, and uncompromising in its 
morality, deals with each human being accord- 
ing to his secret needs, and purifies while it 
exalts every aspiration of his soul. She had 
seen in the gorgeous temples of her own land 
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the riches of the earth, the precious marbles and 
the sparkling gems, the gold of the mine, and 
the pearls of the ocean, lavished in profusion on 
the shrines of the Almighty ; and she had learn- 
ed, at the same time, that the precious things of 
man’s brain, its pearls of great price, its treasures 
of deep thought, its gems of countless value, 
should be laid upon the altar of God, not to be 
destroyed, like the holocausts of old, but to be 
hallowed and exalted by the light of the sanc- 
tuary. Every inspiration that raised her soul 
from earth was directed to heaven; each burst 
of enthusiasm was sanctified by a sacrifice; the 
consciousness of superior power was incitement 
to new exertions; and the revelations of her own 
genius, startling appeals, to which she respond- 
ed with uplifted eye and with bended knee. 
When the day of trial came, the same influence 
saved her from despair ” 


Is ali this too fine for a girl of seventeen ? 
Or, on the other hand, is it only in fresh and 
untainted youth that we are thus high resolved ? 
But Ginevra is a genius! Well, that hardly 
mends the matter. For even before Anacreon 
Moore published his special plea to excuse the 
fickleness of genius, Byron, himself (stealin 
a simile from Shakspeare’s sonnets) had 
written,— 

“ Poets are great liars, 
And take all colors like the hands of dyers.” 

But we have already stated our own theo 

upon the subject (in No.'73), that the enh 
inconstancy of Genius springs from impa- 
tience of suffering, and not from the vague 
craving for “the unsatisfied,” which being an 
attribute of weakness and frivolity, is incom- 
patible with the tenacity of feeling that must 
go with the higher order of mind. May one 
not safely say that the vagaries of Burns, the 
most remarkable child of genius, perhaps, 
that ever lived, arose not so much from his 
fancies being carried hither and thither by each 
new lure, as from his frantic efforts to es- 
cape the anguish of emotions thwarted by 
poverty, and wearied out by the obstacles in- 
cident ‘to his incongruous position amid men; 
the inheritor of transcendent gifts, which 
could not raise him in actual life above his 
fellows; and the victim of urgent and tyran- 
nieal affections for ever at war with his in- 
terest! There is a great deal of nonsense 
written upon this subject: but such specula- 
tions are not altogether idle; for we believe 
the temperament of genius, nay, its very men- 
tal structure, often exists without the full 
intellectual fruits by which alone the world 
are willing to recognise its existence. If 
so, there must be a class of people in the 
world which, though too small to be legislat- 
ed for, is still large enough to have their 
needs and peculiarities respected. A skilful 
farrier, in handling an ailing horse, in the same 
moment that he pronounces him never to have 
been fit for the turf, will tell from his full 
and thin-winged nostril alone, that the dainty 
spirit of the blood courser is there; and 
though the heels may be wanting that would 
win the cup, he may know (without having 
read Mr. a ape ~~ it was - 
fitti ooming for nags like these, under 
ep g of gentlemen, which enabled them 
to meet the dray-horse charge of some of 
Cromwell’s heaviest troopers, and brave, even 
in their loose array, the compact onslaught of 
his own Ironsides. The human breed and 
the Equine may, perhaps, then both have pur- 
poses of utility, which ingenuity may some 
day turn to the arts of peace ; and the consti- 
tutional peculiarities and the training and re- 
quirements of a caste of men, exact the 
same study from the physician and the moral- 
ist, as do those of a caste of horses from the 
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groom and the farrier. Then humanity no 
more may shudder in bewilderment at a 
spectacle like that presented by the failing 
~ of Coleridge ; the luckless Solitary, 
who could minister to every mind save his 
own, and yet, from whom his nearest and 
dearest friend turned away in coldness and 
despair (see Literary World, No. 47, p. 503) 
at the appeal which Southey, at least, should 
have understood when he, the poet, so boldly 
took upon himself the sobriquet of “ the 
Doctor.” 

We cannot take leave of the book before 
us without saying that the exquisite ideal 
creation of Gimevra, which has suggested 
these reflections, has given us an impression 
of Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s power as a 
writer that must awaken expectations in 
whatever comes from her pen. 

We close our notice with a brief extraet— 


TOUCHING THE KEYS OF THE SOUL. 


** Words sometimes affect us in a singular 
manner. A phrase, a sentiment which we may 
often have heard before, at times unaccountably 
arrests our attention ; touches, perhaps, some 
chord which, by a remote and scarcely percepti- 
ble vibration, reaches our own heart, and bya 
kind of magnetic power instantaneously pro- 
duces sympathy between us and the speaker. 
In this case it may have been that the Italian’s 
melancholy and passionate love of his art, the 
disproportion which he simply expressed in a 
few words between the creations of his fancy 
and the work of his hands, answered to the feel- 
ings of one, who like Leslie, under a cold and 
quiet manner, hid a keen sensibility and a lively 
imagination. Tobe a poet in the very depths 
of his soul, and to find no words in which te 
give life and form to the thoughts which strug- 
gle within him ; to feel the might of genius and 
the strength of inspiration ; to be conscious of 
the fire which consumes him in secret, and to 
have no mould in which to cast the burning tor- 
rent; to feel the sacred flame dying away for 
lack of air and light to make glad or mournful 
music in his secret soul, and never hear with his 
outward ears one note of those mysterious melo- 
dies vibrate through the air ; to feel that he can 
love with passion, or thrill with indignation, 
while his voice is mute, his hands weak, and his 
eyes dim, is a pain that has, probably, been ex- 
perienced by many a shy and silent man: one 
whom the wayfaring man and the fool, the bab- 
bler of many words, or the scribbler of many 
pages, has passed by with indifference or gazed 
at with contempt; and it is to such as these that 
one word, one look, comes sometimes with a 
strange power, and unlocks in an instant the 
floodgates which have been closed for years 
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FRESH VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
We this week present the readers of the 
Literary World with a translation from the 
Iliad, by one of the most accomplished and 
elegant scholars of England’s later days. It 
has never appeared in type before, and is here 
presented from the original MS. The literary 
career of this distinguished and lately de- 
ceased author is thus commemorated in Gris- 
wold’s “ Poets and Poetry of England :’— 
“'The Honorable and Very Reverend Wil- 
liam Herbert, now Dean of Manchester, was 
born in 1778, in the county of Hampshire, and 
is the third son of Henry third Earl of Caer- 
narvon and Lady Elizabeth Wyndham, sister 
of the late Earl of Egremont, being descended 
directly on the father’s side from the Earls of 
Pembroke, and on the mother’s from the Earls 
of Perey. He was educated at Eton, with 
his brother, the late Earl, who was himself 
distinguished as a speaker in the House of 
Lords, and for his strenuous denunciation of 
King George the Fourth in the matter of the 
divorce of Queen Caroline. From Eton Mr. 


Herbert went to Christ Church, Oxford, in 
which university he was afterwards elected 
fellow of Merton College ; and both at school 
and the university he obtained high distinction 
as a classical scholar. He adopted civil and 
ecclesiastical law as his profession, became a 
member of Doctors’ Commons, was retained 
largely by American shipholders in the admi- 
ralty suits previous to the last war, and in the 
case of the Snipe, delivered an argument 
which was considered the ablest that was 
roduced in any of those cases, and which 
Sir William Scout said contained so many and 
new points that he must take time to consider 
previous to giving a decision. During the 
consideration, however, war was declared, in 
consequence of earlier confiscations, and the 
decision was at length adverse. About this 
time Mr. Herbert was returned to the House 
of Commons for the borough of Cricklade in 
Wiltshire, and afterward for his native county, 
in a strongly contested election, and in the 
House soon came to be considered a rising 
member of uncommon promise. During this 
time he had the satisfaction of sharing the 
glory of the immortal Wilberforce, with whom 
he was a steady co-operator, in the abolition 
of the slave trade. Shortly afterwards, all 
hopes of the Whig party, to which he was 
attached, coming into power, being destroyed 
by the change in the Prince Regent’s policy, 
and his brother having sold the borough of 
Cricklade, Mr. Herbert, who had in the mean- 
time married the daughter of Viscount Allen, 
—with an increasing family and no hope of 
political success,—took orders in the church, 
for which he had always felt a strong inclina- 
tion, and was inducted to a valuable rectory 
in Yorkshire, in the gift of his uncle the Earl 
of Egremont, where he has constantly resided 
since 1816, dividing his time between his 
parishioners, his literary pursuits, and his 
beautiful gardens and collection of exotics. 
In 1840 he was installed to the deanery of 
Manchester, whereby his sphere of utility and 
benevolence has been very much increased. 
although it is to be feared that his leisure for 
literary occupation may be considered algost 
at an end. 

“Mr. Hersert’s writings are in many lan- 
guages, and are as remarkable for their variety, 
as for their depth, their compass, and their 
correctness. As a botanist,it would probably 
not be too much to say, that throughout the 
world he has no living superior; as a natural- 
ist and ornithologist, he has produced much 
new and accurate information; as a preacher, 
he is one of the first in the church of which he 
is among the brightest ornaments. As a clas- 
sical scholar of exquisite taste and finish, his 
whole mind thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the Greek and Roman orators and poets, 
he has been favorably known from his child- 
hood upward; and he still continues to com- 
pose in the dead languages with fluency and 
grace, as some of our selections from his re- 
cent works will show. Ata period when the 
tongues of northern Europe, the Scandinavian, 
and Selavoniec, little known even now, were 
utterly unstudied, Mr. Hernert made him- 
self so thoroughly a proficient in their intri- 
cacies as to compose in them likewise easily 
and well; as also in the sweeter and more 
usually known languages of Italy and Spain. 

“His poetry consists, for the most part, of 
original poems and translations, either on the 
northern model, or from the northern tongue. 
The grandest and most sustained of all is 
“ Attila,” which the Edinburgh Review pro- 
nounced the most Miltonic poem that has ap- 





peared since “ Paradise Regained.” Their cha- 


racter will be best shown by the copious ex- 
tracts given below; it may not be, however, 
superfluous to add, that in his knowledge and 
practice of rhythm and versification, no one is 
superior to our author. 

“After the withdrawal of Lord Francis 
Egerton from the chair of the British Asso- 
ciation, when it was assembled at Manchester, 
his place was supplied by the Dean, who took 
the opportunity of delivering a handsome 
compliment to Mr. Everett, and America, of 
which country, as being in politics a mild and 
now conservative Whig, he has ever been a 
steady and consistent friend. In politics he 
gave his support to the movers of Roman 
Catholic emancipation ; and he seconded the 
nomination of Lord Morpeth for Yorkshire, 
during the excitement previous to the passage 
of the Reform bill, in favor of which he voted. 
It may not be impertinent to add, that he has 
recently been elected a corresponding member 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences in Phila- 
delphia. An edition of his writings, compris- 
ing his poems, criticisms, and sermons, was 

ublished by Bohn, in three large octavo vo- 

umes, in 1842.” 


ILIAD. 
BOOK NINTH. 


So Troy kept watch ; while heaven-descended Flight 
Companion paie of shivering Affright, 3 
Possess’d the Greeks, and mastering Grief oppress’ 

The flagging nerve of exch hervic breast. 

As when two adverse stoims upheave the waves, 5. 
Boreas and Zephyrus, from Thracian caves 

Pour'd sudden on the main; the bianckening tide 

Runs mountain high tumultuous ; and wide 

Scatters the seaweed on the beaten const: 

So thoughts conflicting split the Achean host. 10. 
But great Atreides, struck with heaviest cures, 

His mandate to each clear-voiced herald bears ; 

‘To call (himself will aid) each Grecian peer 

To council, but with low breath whisper'’d near. 

Silent and sad they took their serts; but he 15. 
Stood weeping, like some fount which gloomily 

Pours its dutk waters from the rugged rock ; 

Thus he the Argives. groaning deep, bespoke: 

“ Friends, princes, chiefs, Jove’s web around me cast, 
In deep calamity has bound me fast. 20. 
Unjust, who promised once this host should burn 
Troy’s gorgeous towers, and conquering, ho ne return ; 
Now, guileful, bids me back to Greece again, 
Inglorious, unrevenged, my people slain. 

So seems it good to Him, whose tatal will Qh. 
Rows down the necks of cities, and shall still 
Hlereafter bow them, for supreme his sway; 
His will be done; it fits us to obey 
Turn we our prows towards our native shore, 
And hope the sack of spacious Troy no more.” 30. 
He ceased ; they sute tongue chained by angnish sore. 
Long time no voice the gloomy silence broke, 
Till good at need at length Tydides spoke. 

~ Li Counsellor, Atreides, I gainsay 


Foremost thy speech, as freely here | may ; 35. 
N * king, wax wroth! Thou first didst brand my 
ame 


With charge opprobrious and a coward’s name. 
Spread thro’ the cump is that reproachful word ; 
Old men and young the bitter trunt have heard. 40. 
To thee the cunning son of Saturn gave 
A double lot; he made thee king and slave ; 
He gave a sceptre, and the highest state ; 
But gave not valor, which is truly great. 
Fond man, thou hop’st each Grecian host to find, — 45. 
Weak as thy words, and nerveless as thy mind. 
If home allure thee, go! the way is plain; 
Thy vessels. many, and moor'd near the main, 
Shall waft thee to Mycene’s halls sgain. 
Other Ackeans strong in manly pride, 50. 
Till Troy lies sack'd and smoking, still abide. 
If they too (let them) home ard plough the tide, 
We, Sthenelus and 1, will strive, till flame 
Envelopes Troy, for by God's word we came.” 
He ceased ; the Greeke loud scclamations raise; 55. 
That haughty speech the applanding chieftains praise. 
When in the midst equestrian Nestor rose, 


And thus, “ Thy worth, who but knows! 
Foremost, her crest when battle rears, 
Nor less in council first among thy peers! 60. 
None shall gainsay the trath thy words unfold ; 
No Greek shall blame, for just h, tho’ bold. 

“ But young thou art, and wit 


The utmost of words has fuil’d to hit. 

Yet kings thou hast , and kings in sooth 65. 
Must bear the censure, for thy speech is truth ; 

Now hear the advice of age ; thy number'd years 


Scarce equal what my latest bears. 
Not one ofall these chiefs shall it vain, 
Nor Agamemnon’s self my words disdain. 70. 
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And share in peace refreshment, while we may. 
Let guards be set between the trench and wall, 75. 
A chosen band ; the young such duties call. 
Bat first in rank, great Agamemnon, sway 
Our wavering counsels, and let Greeks obey. 
Thou to the old divide the royal meal, 
‘Tis meet; such largesse fits a monarch well.» 80. 
Thy princely tents are fill’d with liberal wines; 
Ships daily waft the juice of Thracian vines. 
Sails crowd the sea ; thy stores are furnish'd; all 
Is prompt at need, and many heed thy eall. 
Then crave advice from each, to all addrest 85. 
Thine equal speech, trust him who counsels best. 
Sound and good counsel need we all, who boast 
‘The Grecian name ; for Troy besets our host. 
. Close to our navy, bright and numerous, glow 
The baleful watchfires of the impatient foe. 99. 
Who, viewing those, can joy? This awful night 
Must save our army or destroy it quite.” 
He spoke ; they heard obsequious, and obeyed ; 
Forth rush’d the guards in panoply arrayed, 
Some flock round ‘hrasymedes, Nestor’s son ; 95. 
Some round Askalaphus, Mars’ offspring, run: 
Part néar his brother, brave Talinen, swarms, 
Others round Aphareus in burnish’d arms, 
And good Deipyrus, and Merion shine, 
And god-like Lycomede, of Creon's line. 100. 
Seven were the leaders of the chosen band, 
A hundred spearmen own'd euch chiet’s command, 
Midway between the trench and wall, they fared, 
There kindled fires, and each his meal prepared. 
Atreides to his tent the elders led, 105. 
And soon the royal board was fitly spread. 
They to the meats prepared their hands applied, 
And drink and food were to their wish supplied. 
Then Nestor old, who best advised before, 
Thus raised his voice, and goodly counsel} bore. 110. 
“ Great son of Atreus, king supreme, attend, 
With thee my words begin, with thee must end ; 
For thou art lord of many, and to thee 
Did Jove the sceptre and the throne decree, 
That thou shouldst guard the state by heavenas- 115. 
signed. 
With watchful vigor and a prudent mind, 
Then hear advice ; from all the counsels shown, 
The wisest chouse, and make the praise thine own; 
Kut I will utter what to me seems best, 120. 
No sounder counsel will be e’er exprest, 
Nor hath been, monarch, since thy mandate led 
Briseis ravish'd from Achilles’ bed, 
Greeks not assenting ; oft and loud I pray‘d 
Thee, great Atreides, to foregothe maid. 125. 
Thou, thine high soul by passion’s impulse moved, 
Him hast dishonor’d whom tue immortals loved. 
And, having seized by force, dost still retain 
The guerdon to his toils assign'd in vain. 
But let us calmly even now debate, 
How best with words and gifts to soothe his hate. 130. 
Atreides answer'd strait; * That wrong Ll own; 
The source of evil thou hast truly shown. 
The man beloved of Jove is worth an host, 
As Jove loved him, and humbled Grecia’s boast. 
But, since [ err’d and baleful thoughts obey’d, 135. 
I now would soothe him, retribution made. 
Myself will yield him ample gifts and dear; 
Achwans all, the tale of presents hear. 
Seven tripods pure from fire, of burnish’d mould 
Twenty bright vases, talents ten ot gold, 140. 
Twelve steeds of form compact and matchless breed ; 
Rich were the man, whose treasures should exceed 
he prizes won by their unconquer'd speed. 
Seven Lesbian women, skill d in works of art, 
Of blameless benaty, form'd to win the heart, 145. 
By me selected for superior charms, 
When fair-built Lesbos mourned his conquering arms. 
With these the lovely captive I restore, 
Briseis, whom | seized in evil hour, 
And swear, by me untouch’d the damsel goes, 150. 
Her couch, respected, no intrusion knows. 
These strait are his, and if the heavenly Powers 
Grant us the plunder of old Priam's towers, 
Hage stores of gold and brass himself shall weigh, 
To joad his ships, when Greeks divide the prey; 155. 
And twenty virgins choose of ‘Trojan race, 
Who yield to none, but Helen’s peerless grace. 
If saved by Jove, we reach the Argive shore, 
E’en he my son shall be, not honor'd more 
Orestes’ name, though dear that cherish'd boy, 160. 
Whose birth, long hopes, crown’d Hymen’s latest joy. 
Three daughters flourish in my sumptuous hall ; 
- — to ey a Laodice the tall, 
bright Chrysothenus with golden hair, 
And loved Iphianassa, young and fair. 165. 
Of those which best he likes, shall yield her charms, 
Not woo'd by gifts, to bless the hero’s arms ; 
The blooming bride to Phthia let him bear, 
Her weatth as ample, as her beauty rare. 
Seven goodly cities be the virgin's dower, 170. 
I grant Cardamyle to own his power, 
And Enope, and Phera’s sacred lands, 
The flowing meads in which Anthea stands, 
Rich Hira, and A2pea’s airy brow, 
And Pedasus, where vines luxuriant grow. 175. 
All near the main, and sandy Pyios, lie ; 
In wealth of herds and flocks their people vie. 
Him shall they honor as a god, and yield 
Pair gifts, the tribute of each teeming field. 
All this [ grant, the wide-stretch'd verdant plain, 1890. 
To turn his anger and his friendship gain. 
Then let him bend; alone stern Hades 
f to who sues. and harsh to who complains, 
Bat hence abhorr’d. Let hin just power obey, 
More oe I boast, and wider is my sway.” 185. 
To Gerenian Nestor thus replied— 
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“ Atreides Agamemnon, Grecin’s pride, 

Thy gitts are blumeless. ‘To Achiiles’ tent 

With instant speed be chosen envoys sent, 

Myself will name them; let the chiefs assent. 190 
Phenix beloved of Jove conduct the band, 

And next him Ajax and Ulysses stand; 

Eairybates and Hodius, heraids true, 

Obey their orders and their steps pursue. 

Bring water for our hands; with praise and prayer 195. 
Entreat we Jove to pity and to spare.” 
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CHATEAUBRIAND. 


ANoTHER—one of the most illustrious, and 
almost the last, of the characters of the eight- 
eenth century, ~has just passed from the world. 
A contemporary of Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
De Stael_—of Mirabeau, Robespierre, and 
Louis X VI.—of Johnson, Goldsmith, and Gib- 
bon—of Byron, Shelley, and Scott—of F'rede- 
rick, Napoleon, and Washington—acquainted 
with all, and intimate with most of these ex- 
traordinary personages, has lived through the 
most important era of civilization, and, after 
experiencing every variety of fortune, hearing 
every note of fame, passing through every stage 
of belief, has died in peace, having heard the 
ultimate verdict of mankind upon his merits, 
and in humble reliance upon Christ for an im- 
mortality of happiness. 

The Vicomte Fraxgots AvcusTEe DE Cua- 
TEAUBRIAND, according to an elaborate memoir 
in the “ Biographie Universelle des Contempo- 
rains,” which we translate, somewhat abridg- 
ing, was born in Sept., 1768, in the vicinity of 
Saint Malo. He was descended from one of 
those families which, during the latter days of 
the old monarchy, constituted a species of inter- 
mediate class, known as provincial nobility ; 
and which, particularly in Bretagne, contented 
with the quiet maintenance of the family state, 
were easily reconciled to the superior splendor 
of the court nobility, by the consciousness of 
possessing a purer if not so ostentatious a 
lineage. But a special compensation was re- 
served for the name of Chateaubriand. When 
the storm of the revolution, the terrible pre- 
cursor of a new social state, swept away all 
the historical names, to him alone, then one of 
the most obscure, was it given to replace the 
faded splendor by a newer, fresher lustre, and 
to achieve all the honors which in our days 
are accorded to personal distinction and moral 
superiority. ‘Thoughtful at an age when the 
thonghts can have no real aliment, a resistless 
instinct led him to indulge in solitude, and in 
vague thoughts and dreamy regrets of the 
times of old. Impatient under the convention- 
alisms of life, even before he had experienced 
them ; early sated with books; balancing per- 
petually between recognised opinions and the 
rough-hewn product of his own reflections ; 
impetuous in disposition, he indulged in deep 
draughts of that contemplative melancholy, the 
phantom of real sorrow, which anticipating the 
stern lessons of experience, is alike the first 
sign ofa poetic imagination, and the first pang of 
the anguish of which it is the prolific parent. 
Such is the quality which eminently distin- 
guishes M. Chateaubriand, which pervades 
every action and every word, and 
alone can explain and present, in their true 
light, the many gyrations of his career. 

His first studies were directed with a view 
to the ecclesiastical profession, in accordance 
not only with motives of family convenience, 
but also by the express desire of his father, he 
being the second son. ‘This determination 
seems to have been a source of considerable 
unhappiness to him, though it was never car- 
ried into effect, for M. de Chateaubriand made 
his first appearance on the stage of the world 
bearing the sword instead of the censer. 
About the year 1787 he came to Paris, and avail- 
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ing himself of his privilege to mingle with the 
court of Louis XVI., attracted particular at- 
tention from Malesherbes, with whom he was 
connected by family ties. But the revo- 
lution was at hand; and Chateaubriand, too 
young to foresee political catastrophes, and 
hence the more likely to be deeply impressed by 
them, was wholly absorbed by the grand spec- 
tacle of American emancipation which had 
just been achieved. The court of France, in- 
toxicated with its share of a triumph in which 
it had co-operated without understanding the 
principles involved, merely ministering to its 
own vanity by its ill-considered deportment to- 
wards the country in which this triumph had 
been gained, converted the honor it had ae- 
quired into an instrument of suicide. A wit- 
ness to this infatuation, which at the time was 
all the fashion, Chateaubriand shared in it to the 
fullest extent ; and the thought occurred to him 
to cross the Atlantic, and be an eye-witness of 
the new condition of things. His resolution 
was soon definitively taken ; and Malesherbes, to 
whom he explained his design under the sha 
of a geographical exploration which would be 
decidedly beneficial to France, gave a hearty ap- 
proval, and procured the sanction of the go- 
vernment. ‘The proposed course of travel was 
to examine deliberately and carefully the whole 
of the northern continent of America, from the 
eastern borders of Upper Louisiana to Cape Men- 
doza. Jt was in 1790 that Chateaubriand first 
set foot on the soil of the New World ; and his 
writings display the deep impression which 
this event had upon his poetical temperament. 
In the course of his travels, as opportunity 
served, he made the first sketch of his long 
poem, a romance of the Natchez, of which the 
brilliant pastoral of Atala was originally an 
episode. Fortwo years Chateaubriand steadily 
persevered in the execution of his pian, till 
the echoes of the first French resolution, re- 
sounding through Europe, and assuming day 
by day more distinctness and intensity, caused 
him at once to retrace his steps, and he re- 
turned to France in the summer of 1792. He 
soon afterwards joined the emigrant noblesse ; 
and having in the meantime married Mdlle. de 
la Vigne-Buisson, he distinguished himself at 
the siege of Thionville in September, 1792, and 
was severely wounded by the explosion of a 
shell. But his bodily sufferings were not the 
only trials he was subjected to; party intrigue 
and malice seem to have been too much for 
him, and he took refuge in England. ‘There, 
alone, unknown, face to face with the revolu- 
tionary volcano, whose fervent atmosphere he 
unwittingly breathed, his ideas warmed with 
all its fluctuations, and ransacking the whole 
field of history for topics of comparison and 
elucidation, he set himself to work to reconcile 
the social and political views which he possess- 
ed by inheritance with the unfettered impulses 
of a generous and powerful imagination. Such 
must have been the frame of mind in which 
Chateaubriand wrote his first political work, 
his celebrated “ Essay on Ancient and Modern 
Revolutions, considered in their relations to the 
French Revolution,” published in London in 
1797; a work destitute of moral unity, display- 
ing much talent but no grasp of its subject, 
and at the same time showing traces of that 
peculiar bent of mind which at a later day be- 
came the author’s distinctive characteristic as 
a political writer, and which has led him to 
labor for the fusion of the old monarchical 
doctrines and the divine right with the innate 
sentiments of human nature ; the principles of 
political liberty, and the special necessities of 
the age in which we live. 





Even so early asthe publication of this Essay, 
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the scheme of his great work was already pro- 
jected; and in intimate confidence with M. 

‘ontanes, the eminent historian, with whom he 
had become acquainted in 1789, large portions 
of the Genius of Christianity were rapidly com- 
pleted, and the work was passing through 
the London Press, when in a sudden fit of mis- 
trust and despondency of success, he hastily 
eancelled the impression, and commenced 
a revision of the whole. After the 18th Bru- 
maire, 1800, he returned to Paris with M. de 
Fontanes, who was of much service in the 
new state of society in procuring those in- 
troductions which are indispensable to any 
one who wishes to produce an immediate 
sensation by his writings. Chateaubriand 
(having some time previously been depriv- 
ed of his patrimony by the revolution) im- 
mediately undertook the editorship of the 
Mercury, and in 1801, the Atala made its first 
appearance in its columns. The favorable 
manner in which it was received, encouraged 
the author to further efforts; and taking up 
the unfinished manuscript of the Genius of 
Christianity, he set to work with enthusiasm 
and energy, though not without occasional 
misgivings as his work approached to comple- 
tion. It was, at length, published in 1802, 
when it created a great sensation, and gave rise 
to much discussion in literary circles. This 
circumstance brought him waee the notice of 
Napoleon, who gave him the post of secre- 
tary to Cardinal Fesch, then ambassador at 
Rome. This situation appears to have been 
little to his liking, and in a short time he re- 
turned to Paris. In 1804, he was named 
Minister vege Sar ag of the Republic in 
the Valais. On the murder of the Due 
d’Enghien, in the following year, Chateau- 
briand immediately resigned, in disgust, and 
henceforward, notwithstanding the many at- 
tempts on the part of Bonaparte to effect a 
reconciliation, the estrangement between them 
was permanent. In July, 1806, he made a 
journey through Italy and Greece to Pales- 
tine; visiting also the North of Africa and 
Spain. On his return he resumed his contri- 
butions to the Mercury, his share in which 
constituted his only source of income; but 
some articles written by him on the affuirs of 
Spain having given offence to Napoleon, the 
paper was confiscated, and Chateaubriand 
found himself penniless. But he had bound- 
less resources in his talents, and in the 
social position which he had already attained. 
The publication of his poem entitled “ ‘lhe 
Martyrs,” soon relieved his pecuniary neces- 
sities. It was about this time that his cousin, 
bearing the same name with himself, was 
arrested for carrying communications from 
the royal family, condemned, and executed. 

In 1811, appeared his “ Journey from Paris 
to Jerusulem,” portions of which had already 
been published in the Mercury. In the same 
year he was decreed the honors of the Insti- 
tute; but the discourse which he prepared on 
the occasion having, according to the usual 
practice, been submitted for examination to a 
committee of five members, it was found to 
contain so many reflections upon the Govern- 
ment, that it was declared inadmissible ; and 
arguments, threats, and entreaties, all failing 
to induce him to modify it, his chair at the In- 
stitute remained vacant. During the remain- 
der of Napoleon’s career, he kept aloof from 
every public proceeding ; and little is heard of 
him tilt the restoration in 1814, in which year 
he was appointed by the king, ambassador- 
extraordinary to the Swedish court. He was 
so dilatory in entering upon his office, that 
March, 1815, found him still in France; and 








the return of Napoleon drove monarch, am- 
bassador, and court, to seek refuge at Ghent. 
Here, Chateaubriand found himself included 
among the cabinet ministers, and he seems 
hencetorward to have no longer looked upon 
literature as a means of support. It was in 
his quality as cabinet minister, that he drew 
up his “ Report to the King on the internal 
condition of France,”—a production displaying 
less official aptitude than eloquence. After 
the battle of Waterloo he resigned his provi- 
sional office; but he had performed too con- 
spicuous a part in the second restoration to 
be forgotten in the distribution of the rewards. 
Appointed minister of state in July, 1815, and 
raised to the peerage in the following August, 
he assumed by the king’s order the presidency 
of the electoral college of Loiret, where he 
pronounced a discourse in which all the emo- 
tions that had so recently agitated him 
allowed little room for the tolerant spirit, 
that with him was equally the impulse of 
instinct and the result of reflection; and in 
which he seems almost inclined to merge the 
tights of man in the rights of majesty. 

At the sitting of the 12th of October, he was 
chosen one of the secretaries of the chamber of 

rs, and on the 22d of December, he made 
is maiden speech on the subject of the per- 
manent tenure of office by the judges, and from 
that hour his voice acquired the same influence 
in the tribune, that his style already possessed 
in the salons. He appears to have become 
immersed for a time in political projects and 
theories of government, indulging in abstract 
views and speculations, some of which found 
vent in his well-known work entitled, “ Mo- 
narchy according to the Charter.” This book 
was in press when the Chamber of Deputies 
was dissolved by the ordonnance of September 
5. Chateaubriand, who appears at the time to 
have inclined towards the opposition, added a 
postscript containing a free expression of his 
contempt at this proceeding. ‘Three days after 
the publication, a royal ordonnance was issued, 
striking his name off the roll of ministers of 
state. He was, however, countenanced in his 
opinions by many men of rank and station, and 
he continued to observe the same line of policy ; 
and the three years from 1817 to 1820 were 
devoted to the conduct of an active paper war 
by means of pamphlets and newspapers, and to 
the debates in the Chamber of Peers, daily 
adding to his reputation both as an author and 
an orator. 

In 1820, however, the portfolio of foreign 
affairs was intrusted to M. de Montmerenci, 
and the illustrious author, laying aside his 
pen, shared with his party in the honors 
which it had contributed to earn. In the 
following year, he was sent ambassador to 
Great Britain; was afterwards present at 
the congress of Verona; and soon after his 
return to Paris, in 1822, on the resignation of 
M. de Montmorenci, he was appointed Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, M. de Villéle bein 
president of the council. This ill-asso 
union of two men—the one distinguished by 
inflexible integrity, generous principles, and 
enlarged views of the administration of affairs, 
the other a mere man of routine and finesse,— 
lasted for two years; when Chateaubriand 
was deprived of his portfolio for withholding 
his support from some financial schemes of 
the minister. 

He now retired into private life, and takin 
up his pen, renewed his political essays an 
pamphlets, maintaining an incessant fire 
upon the ministry, and boldly advocating the 
rights of France and the defence of its liber- 


ties, But here our source of information fails 
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us, leaving the history of the last twenty 
years of his life an entire blank. His name 

become so associated with the memory 
—— men and things, that we had almost 
ce to recognise him as a contemporary ; 
till in these stirring times of 1848, when every 
mail brings us fearful accounts of domestic 
strife and social disorganization, when the 
rights of man are everywhere gaining the as- 
cendant over the rights of kings, a short news- 
paper paragraph gives the painful intelligence 
of the death of him whose best sympathies 
were always enlisted in the welfare of his race. 
He died July 4, 1848. Itis understood that he 
had occupied himself with the preparation of a 
Memoir of his life, which will doubtless 
shortly be given to the world. 

We have left ourselves no room for an ana- 
lysis of his character; but that would require 
an article of itself, and we must defer it toa 
more favorable opportunity, which, doubtless, 
the publishers will not be ime in affording us. 
For the present the above sketch of his ca- 
reer must suffice. We subjoin a list of his 
more important works: 


Essays Historical, Political, and Moral, on 
Ancient and Modern Revolutions, considered in 
their relation with the present French Revolu- 
tion, 1797; Atala, or the Loves of two Savages 
in the Desert, 1801 ; René, or the Consequences 
of the Passions (a continuation of Atala), 1802; 
Genius of Christianity, or Beauties of the Chris- 
tian Religion, 1802; The Martyrs, or the Tri- 
umph of the Christian Religion, 1809; Journey 
from Paris to Jerusalem, 1811; Bonaparte and 
the Bourbons, and the necessity of supporting 
our Legitimate Princes for the happiness of 
France and Europe, 1814; Political Reflections 
upon some Publications of the day, and upon the 
Interests of the French, 1814; Report on the 
State of France, 1815; On Monarchy, according 
to the Charter, 1816. From this till 1520, he 
published nothing but pamphlets of merely tem- 
porary interest, except an abridged edition of 
the Genius of Christianity, in 1818. In 1820, 
we find Memoirs, Letters, and Authentic Docu- 
ments, relating to the Life and Death of S. A. 
R. Charles-Ferdinand d’Artois, duc de Berri ; 
followed in succeeding years by a variety of 
political pamphlets and letters, many ot which 
ran through several editions; his Note upon 
Greece appeared in 1825; his Discourse at the 
French Academy, in 1826, being an Introduction 
to the History of France. He wrote many ar- 
ticles, also, for the ** Mercure ” and ‘** Conserva- 
teur.” In 1827, he published a complete edition 
of his works, in 27 vols. Svo., which, besides all 
those above enumerated, contained the follow- 
ing: Adventures of the Last Abencerages ; 
The Natchez; «Travels in Spain and Italy, &c. ; 
a Tragedy, entitled ** Moise; ” and, four Dis- 
courses, designed for an introduction to the 
history of France, in which he had long been 
engaged. Chateaubriand’s principal works have 
been translated into must of the European 
languages, 








Extracts from New Books. 


(“ Principles of Zoology ;" just published by Gould, Ken- 
dall, and Lincoln, Boston. } 

Ir is a law of nature that animals as well as 
plants are preceded only by individuals of the 
same species ; and vice versa, that none of them 
can produce a species different from them- 
selves. Reproduction in animals is almost 
universally accomplished by the association of 
individuals of two kinds, males and females, 
living commonly in pairs or flocks, and each 
of them characterized by peculiarities of struc- 
ture and external appearance. 

As this distinction prevails throughout the 
animal kingdom, it is always necessary for 





obtaining a correct and complete idea of a 
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species, to bear in mind the peculiarities of 
both sexes. Every one is familiar with the 
differences between the cock and the hen, the 
lion and the lioness. Among Articulata, the 
differences are no less striking, the male being 
often of a different shape or color, as in crabs ; 
or having even more complete organs, as in 
many tribes of insects, where the males have 
wings, while the females are deprived of 
them 





Even higher than specific distinctions are 
upon peculiarities of the sexes; for | 
example, the whole class of Mammalia is 
characterized by the fact that the female is | 
furnished with organs for nourishing her young | 
with a peculiar liquid, the milk, secreted by | 
herself. Again, the order Marsupialia, to 
which the opossum belongs, is distinguished 
by the circumstances of the female having a 
uch in which the young are received after 
irth. 

That all animals are produced from eggs 
(Omne vivum ex ovo) is an old age in Zoology, 
which modern researches have fully confirmed. | 
In tracing back the phases of animal life, we | 
invariably arrive at an epoch when the incipient 
animal is enclosed within an egg. It is then 
called an rip and the period passed in this 
condition is called the embryonic period. 

Before the various classes of the animal 
kingdom had been attentively compared during 
the embryonic period, all animals were divided 
into two great divisions: the oviparous, com- 
prising those which lay eggs, such as birds, 
reptiles, insects, mollusks, Z. and the vivi- 
parous, which bring forth their young alive, 
namely, the mammalia. This distinction lost 
much of its importance when it was shown 
that viviparous animals are produced from eggs, 
as well as the oviparous ; only that their eggs, 
instead of being laid before the development of 
the embryo begins, undergo their early changes 
in the body of the mother. Production from 
eggs should therefore be considered as a uni- 
versal characteristic of the Animal Kingdom. 

The formation and development of the young 
animal within the egg is a most mysterious 
phenomenon. From a hen’s egg, for example, 
surrounded by a shell and composed, as we 
have seen, of the albumen and the yolk, with a 
little vesicle in the middle, there is produced, 
at the end of a certain time, a living animal, 
composed in part of totally different elements ; 
endowed with organs perfectly adapied to the 
exercise of all the functions of animal and 
vegetative life, having a pulsating heart, in- 
testines fitted for digestion, organs of sense for 
the reception of outward impressions, and hav- 
ing, moreover, the faculty of performing volun- 
tary motions, and of experiencing pain and 
pleasure. To learn how this takes place is 
certainly sufficient to excite the curiosity of 
every intelligent man. 

By opening eggs which have been subjected 
to incubation for different periods of time, we 
may easily satisfy onrselves that these changes 
are effected gradually. We thus find that 
those which have undergone but a short incu- 
bation exhibit only faint indications of the 
future animal; while those which have been 
sat upon for a longer period include an embryo 
chicken proportionally more developed. Modern 
researches have taught us that these gradual 
changes, although complicated, and at first 
sight so mysterious, follow laws which are 
uniformly the same in each department of the 
Animal Kingdom. 

The study of these changes constitutes that 
peculiar branch of Physiology called Emsry- 
oLoGy ; and as there are distinctions of the 
four great departments of the Animal Kingdom 





perceptible at an early stage of embryonic life, 
quite as positive as those found at maturity; 
as also, the phases of embryonic development 
indicate still other grounds for natural classifi- 
cation, we propose to give the outlines of 
Embryology, so far as it is concerned in 
zoological arrangement. 

In order to understand the successive steps 
of embryonic development, we must bear in 
mind that the whole animal body is composed 
of tissues, whose elements are cells. These 
cells are much diversified in the full grown 
animal; but, at the commencement of em- 
bryonic life, the whole embryo is composed of 
minute cells of nearly the same form and 
consistence. These cells originate within the 
yolk, and constantly undergo new changes 
under the influence of life. New cells are 
formed, while others disappear, or are modi- 
fied so as to become blood, bones, muscles, 
nerves, &c. 

We may form some idea of this singular 
process, by noticing how, in the healing of a 
wound, new substance and a new skin is sup- 
plied by the transformations of the blood. 
Similar changes take place in the embryo, 
during its early life; only, instead of being 
limited to a part of the body, they pervade the 
whole animal. 

The series of changes commences, in most 
animals, soon after the eggs are laid ; in others, 
the birds for example, they are delayed till the 
commencement of beoubatton. The yolk, 
which before was a mass of uniform appear- 
ance, now begins to present a diversified 
aspect. Some portions become more opaque, 
and others more transparent ; and the germinal 
vesicle, which was in the midst of the yolk, is 
seen at the upper part of it, where the germ is 
to be formed. These early changes are ac- 
companied, in some animals, by a rotation of 
the yolk inside of the egg, as may be distinctly 
seen in the eggs of some of the mollusks, 
especially of the snails. 

At the same time the yolk divides itself into 
two spheres, which are again regularly sub- 
divided into two more, and so on, till the whole 
yolk assumes the form of a mulberry, each of 
the spheres composing the mulberry having in 
its interior a transparent vesicle. In many 
animals, however, these divisions or fissures 
are only temporary, and seem to be merely a 
peculiar mode of transformation common to all 
invertebrate animals, and also to fishes, naked 
reptiles, and mammals, but not yet observed in 
birds and the higher reptiles. 

In the next place, there appears upon the 
yolk of the Vertebrates a disc-shaped protuber- 
ance, composed of little cells, which bas been 
variously designated under the names of 
germinative disc, proligerous disc, blastoderma, 
germinal membrane, or simply the germ. 
This disc gradually extends itself, until it 
embraces the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the yolk. 

At this early epoch, namely, a few days, and 
in some animals, a few hours after develop- 
ment has begun, the germ consists of a single 
layer composed of very minute cells, all of 
them having the same appearance and the 
same form. But soon after, as the germ in- 
creases in thickness, several layers may be 
discerned, which become more and more dis- 
tinct. 

The upper layer, in which are subsequently 
formed the organs of animal life, namely, the 
nervous system, the muscles, the skeleton, 
&c., has received the name of serous or nervous 
layer. The lower layer, which gives origin 
to the organs of vegetative life, and especially 
to the intestines, is called the mucous or 





vegetative layer, and is generally composed of 
larger cells than those of the upper or serous 
layer. Finally, in the embryos of vertebrated 
animals, there is a third layer, interposed be- 
tween the two others, and giving rise to the 
organs of circulation and to the blood ; whence 
it has been called blood layer, or vascular 
layer. 

_Even before this epoch, we can generally 
distinguish, from the manner in which the 
germ is modified, to what department of the 
animal kingdom the individual is to belong. 
Thus in the Articulata, the germ is divided 
into segments, indicating the rings of the body, 
as for example, in the embryo of the crabs. 
The germ of the vertebrated animals, on the 
other hand, displays a longitudinal furrow, 
which marks the position the future back-bone 
is to occupy. 

The development of this furrow is highly 
important in indicating the plan of structure of 
vertebrated animals in general. At first the 
furrow is very shallow, and a little transparent 
narrow band appears under it, called the primi- 
tive stripe. The walls of the furrow consist 
of two raised edges formed by a swelling of 
the germ along both sides of the primitive 
stripe. Gradually, these walls grow higher, 
and we perceive that their summits have a 
tendency to approach each other ; at least they 
meet and unite completely, so that the furrow 
is now changed into a closed canal. This 
canal is soon filled with a peculiar liquid from 
which the spinal marrow and brain are to be 
formed. 

The primitive stripe is gradually obliterated 
by a peculiar organ of a cartilaginous nature, 
the dorsal cord, formed in the lower wall of 
the dorsal canal. This is found in the embryos 
of all vertebrates, and is the representative of 
the back-bone. Inthe meantime, the margin 
of the germ gradually extends further and 
further over the yolk, so as finally to enclose it 
entirely, and form another cavity in which the 
organs of vegetative life are to be developed. 
Thus the embryo of vertebrates has two 
cavities, namely, a superior, very small one, 
for the nervous system, and an inferior, much 
larger one, for the intestines. 

In all classes of the Animal Kingdom, the 
embryo rests upon the yolk, and covers it like 
acap. But the direction by which its edges 
approach each other, and unite to form the 
cavity of the body, is very unlike in different 
animals; and these several modes are of high 
importance in classification. Among the 
Vertebrates, the embryo lies with its face or 
ventral surface towards the yolk, and thus the 
suture, or line at which the edges of the germ 
unite to enclose the yolk, and which in the 
mammals forms the navel, is found at the belly. 
Another suture is found along the back, 
arising from the actual folding upwards of the 
upper surface of the germ, to form the dorsal 
cavity. 

The embryo in the Articulata, on the con- 
trary, lies with its back upon the yolk; con- 
sequently the yolk enters the body from the 
opposite direction; and the suture, which in 
the vertebrates is found on the belly, is here 
found on the back. In the Mollusks there is 
this peculiarity, that the whole yolk is changed 
into the substance of the embryo; whilst in 
Vertebrates, a part of it is reserved, till a later 
period, to be used as food by the embryo. 
Among Radiata the germ is formed around the 
yolk, and seems to surround the whole of it, 
from the first, 
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{From “ Mirabeau, a iif istery.” just iseued by Lea & 
Blanchard.) 


Tue extract from this interesting work, 
which we published in No. 76 of the Literary 
World, closed with describing the re-union of 
the lovers at Verriéres afler a series of separa- 
tions and hardships. We now resume at the 
point where we broke off, merely omitting a 
page or so which is not necessary to that part 
of a Life-History which has most charms for 
the general reader—we mean its domestic 
history :— 


The work produced by Mirabeau in the 
short space which elapsed between his first 
employment in December (1776), to his arrest 
in May (1777), sufficiently demonstrates his 
unfiag ing industry. His first work was a 
pamphlet of twelve octavo pages, entitled, 
* Advice to the Hessians sold by their Prince 
to England.” Frederick II., landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, had promised the British govern- 
ment a subsidy of 6000 men to aid in subju- 
gating the refractory Americans, then fighting 
or their rights; and this “ Advice” consisted 
of a fiery denunciation of this banding together 
of the strong ones of the earth, to work not 
good but evil. It attained to the widest cele- 
brity at the time, being circulated in no less 
than five languages. The first volume of a 
History of Travels followed this, and a pam- 
phlet on Music. He also translated the first 
volume of a History of England, by Mrs. 
Macauley, the celebrated republican, to whom 
Dr. Johnson entertained such an antipathy ; 
and a considerable portion of the Life of 
Philip Il. (of Spain), by Watson. Added to 
all which, he, being a free-mason, entered 
warmly into the affairs of that singular secret- 
eae ree society, and concocted a design 
or a kind of branch association, which was in 
the end to lop away a few excrescences which 
Mirabeau conceived to have grown upon free- 
masonry : this plan was embodied by him in 
a series of propositions found among his papers; 
but of which it is impossible to say whether 
they ever saw the light at all in Holland. He 
also contrived to obtain the friendship of all 
the neighboring literati, as well as of many 
influential and respectable citizens. 

{1777.] This period must have been the 
most really happy—perhaps the only happy 
one—in al] Mira»eau’s strange life ; for occu- 
pation begets content: and though to rise at 
six and bend over a desk till nine be weari- 
some and hard, it is immeasurably superior, 
consider it how you will, to rising at twelve 
and retiring at three in the morning, conscious 
of having done no one real act of worth. Of 
their life at this time he himself paints a 
sweet picture. 

“Study occupied nearly all my time, and 
a man who was double my age might have 
been less sedentary—this thy love remembers. 
I had at times involuntary outbursts of viva- 
city and impatience, which thou might’st have 
taken for ill-humor; but one of thy kisses 
ever restored serenity to my countenance and 
peace to my spirit... .. An hour of music 
delighted me; and my adorable companion, 
though nourished and bred in opulence, was 
never so gay, so courageous, so attentive, so 
affable, so tender, as in poverty: her unex- 
changeable warm-heartedness displayed itself 
to its utmost extent. We did not appear like 
an insensate couple whom a passing madness 
had driven from their country; and, indeed, 
we were not such.” 

And Sophie must not be silent either. 

“Thou refusedst my caresses,” she says, 
“for fear that they might make thee forget 
thy books; but with what rapture didst thou 
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not return shortly--with what transport did I 


not hold thee in my arms! How often didst 
thou not tear thyself from these arms to fly 
to thy labor, to thy tedious occupations: but 
nothing was wearisome to thee if it brought 
comfort to thy Sophie. Ah, dearest! truly 
thou wert the model of true lovers !” 

Truly this is beautiful: a finer picture of 
united on it might be difficult to draw. If, 
as we believe, in plodding over the weary 
mountain of Life to that unknown much- 
loved Shadow-Land which lies on the further 
side of the Death-river, flowing through the 
valley beyond the Life-mountain—if, in travel- 
ling over that, there is a time in every man’s 
life when he takes a glimpse of that fair, far 
country, and has a foretaste of its joys, surely 
this was that time in the life of Mirabeau. 
Pomp—a world’s admiration—splendor—tri- 
umph; these came: but, O! they did not, 
they could not, fall so sweetly on his heart as 
those nine months of love and poverty, when 
he dwelt in exile, a despised and ruined man. 


O! das sie ewig griinen bliebe, 
Die schéne Zeit des jungen Liebe. 


But such moments as these could not last: 
nay, when we reflect upon it, however com- 
fortable to Mirabeau, it was not advisable for 
the world, that they should last. Had they 
done so, he might have lived some twenty 
yoo as a Bookseller's drudge, or perhaps by 

is transeendent abilities raised himself to a 
wealthy bookseller and burgess; and then, 
when the marquis departed, have returned 
unto his own territories and titles, a gouty, 
choleric man, with a large family of question- 
ables. But, as we said, at his birth Revoiv- 
TION was coming into the world, like a terri- 
ble Bucephalus, whom no man could or dare 
mount, save this Alexander of a Mirabeau, 
who dare mount and could manage; and it 
was necessary, to the proper management of 
this wild world-charger, that the rider himself 
should understand, from stern practical perse- 
cution, why and how that Bucephalus was so 
untamable—so dreadful. 

Owing to Mirabeau’s confession of being 
author of the Essay on Despotism, well known 
as his in France, the secret of his retreat be- 
came divulged to all men. M. Monnier sent 
offers, begging of his wife to return, promis- 
ing to forget and forgive everything; and 
even offered money to the fugitives. Sophie, 
sensible that she was an insuperable bar to 
her real husband’s prosperity, though she re- 
fused to accede to this proposal of her hus- 
band by law, expressed, in a letter to the 
Marchioness of Mirabeau, her willingness to 
retire into a convent in Limousin, near the 
residence of the marchioness. Although urged 
by his mother to consent to this, Mirabeau 
was far too generous to submit to any such 
thing; and so M. Monnier, irritated at 
Sophie’s refusal, commenced formal proceed- 
ings against his wife and Mirabeau, to regain 
his settlements and her dowry. The result of 
which proceedings was, that on the 10th of 
May, the tribunal of the Bailliwick of Pontar- 
lier formally decreed Mirabeau “ guilty of ab- 
duction an seduction ;” condemned him to 
be beheaded in effigy; to pay a fine of five 
livres to the king, and forty thousand livres to 
the Marquis of Monnier ; while Sophie, guilty 
chiefly of being abducted and seduced, was 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment in the 
Besangon House of Correction; to be there 
shaved and punished like the females of the 

lace, and to forfeit all her rights and privi- 
eges of every kind: her marriage portion go- 
ing to M. Monnier. At which judicial froth, 


a 


Mirabeau, secure in Amsterdam, could very 
well afford to laugh: the effigy decapitation 
would not harm him: and as for the forty 
thousand livres, seeing that he had neither 
money nor chattels, they had best distrain for 
that. 

But, unfortunately, hotter enemies than the 
Bailliwick of Pontarlier were at work. The 
de Ruffeys were determined to recover 
their daughter; and the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
being more embittered than ever against his 
son, on account of his conduct and his alli- 
ance with the marchioness, readily joined 
measures with them. Inspector Brugniéres, 
who had dogged his steps before, soon scented 
out the exact residence of their prey; and the 
marquis’s influence prevailed upon the Count 
of Vergennes to issue orders for their arrest, 
whether alive or dead: with which Brugniéres 
was dispatched to Amsterdam; having, more- 
over, a letter to the Duke of Lavanguyon, the 
French ambassador, urging him to procure 
from the States a permission to arrest. This 
permission was easily obtained, but not with- 
out news of the application getting abroad. 
The French Consul called on Mirabeau, and 
offered him money and a passport, would he 
but give up Sophie to her fate: but he would 
not hear of it. He did, however, take mea- 
sures to escape ; and, hearing that their arrest 
was fixed for the 15th of May, on the 14th 
they decided upon disappearing from Amster- 
dam. This —_ was doubly difficult and 
dangerous, as Sophie was then pregnant. In 
the evening, however, fearful of being seen 
together, Mirabeau left the house, and a friend 
was to have conducted Sophie by another 
road to an appointed rendezvous. Searcely 
had he turned out of the Kalbestrand, ere 
tidings reached him that she had been arrested 
at the very moment of leaving the house. In 
an agony of grief he flew back and found it 
too true—found Sophie about to apply poison 
to her lips, in the wild madness of her bound- 
less anguish. Appealing to her love to him 
—to her duty to their unborn child, Mirabeau, 
by the aid of hiscaptor Brugniéres, contrived to 
extort from her a promise that she would do no 
such rash action: with the reservation, however, 
that, did she not hear from him in a certain 
time, Deatu should end all love and suffering 
for ever. And so these two unfortunate lovers 
parted, never to meet again for several years ; 
and then ina state of quarrel, love being ended 
between them. 


St. Pélagie, a house for common prostitutes, 
had been selected for Sophie by her kind 
friends: but Brugniéres, who, after having 
hunted them down, was excessively kind and 
good-natured, wrote to M. Lenoir, the head of 
the police at Paris, to change this infernal 
order. As his remonstrances were also 
backed by the ambassador, it was changed to 
akind of genteel house of correction for erra- 
tic ladies, kept by Mademoiselle Douay, in 
the Rue de Charonne at Paris; in which es- 
tablishment she was entered under the as- 
sumed name of Madame de Courviére. 

As for Mirabeau, his destination was soon 
apparent; on the 7th of June he entered into 

incennes: not into the fortress merely, but 
into what is termed the Donjon of Vincennes, 
in opposition to the castle; and commenced 
his longest, most rigorous, and fortunately 
the last of all his foreed imprisonments. 





Prince Albert has contributed £25 towards 
the erection of a monument to Mrs. Siddons, 





in Westminster Abbey.— Manch. Ex. 
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Poetry. 
LINES WRITTEN IN GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


“ Ralph hurried ashore as soon as he was discharged 
from the whale-ship, litue dreaming of the changes which 
had taken place during his five years’ service in the Pa- 
cific. Of Bianche he could learn nothing save a rumor 
of her marriage soon after he sailed, her wild widowhood, 
and of her decease and burial none could tell when or 
where, for her family and friends had long since removed 
to the far West.” — Eastern paper. 


No register within the church, 
Notes when her spirit fled, 

No stone nor turfy mound without 
Mark where she’s buried. 

Yet every grave I gaze upon, 
Tells me my Blanche is dead. 


Oh had I known that hour of Fate 
When first she passed away, 

My heart perchance had met the stroke 
That withers day by day. 

At thought my breathing love for years 
Was twined around decay. 


Long dead, and laid away from me, 
With no recorded spot 
Where Love may o’er love’s lost one weep, 
But yet all unforgot ! 
The earth seems one vast grave to me, 
Where still my dead is not! 
July 15,’48. OMEGA. 





Glimpses of Books. 


EPISCOPAL GOUD NATURE, 


Sreaxtne of the Established Church in Ireland, 
and the contrast between its past and present 
ministers, he related an incident illustrative of 
Episcopal “ good nature.” A Mr. Barry, bro- 
ther of Lord Barrymore, had, in the course of 
the last century, been desirous to qualify him- 
self, by taking orders for the enjoyment of an 
excellent living in the gift of his Lordship. 
The bishop to whom he applied for ordination 
had expressed some fears that Barry’s theolo- 
gal knowledge was not sufficient for the or- 

inary duties of the pulpit, and recommended 
further study to the postulant. Not long after- 
wards Barry was ordained, and appointed to the 
living. A friend who knew him intimately, 
asked how he had contrived to get over his ex- 
amination ? “ Oh, very well indeed,” replied the 
Reverend Mr. Barry. “The bishop was very 
good-natured, and did not puzzle me with many 
questions.” “ But what did he ask you?” in- 
quired the other. “ Why, he asked me who 
was the great Mediator between God and man, 
and [ made a rough guess, and said it was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.”— Daunt’s Personal 
Recollections of O’ Connell. 


LIMERICK GRAND JURORS. 


Ir the following anecdote be characteristic 
of the habits of the Limerick gentry at a form- 
er period, it must be admitted that they stood 
much in need of the temperance reformation. 
Standish O'Grady (afterwards Lord Guilla- 
more) asked O'Connell to accompany him to 
the play one evening, during the Limerick as- 
sizes in 1812. O'Connell declined, observing 
that the Limerick grand jurors were not the 
pleasantest folk in the world to meet after din- 
ner. O’Grady went, but very soon returned. 
“Dan,” said he, * you were quite right. I had 
not been five minutes in the box, when some 
ten or a dozen noisy gentlemen came into it. 
It was small and crowded ; and as I observed 
that one of the party had his head quite close to 
the peg on which i had hung my hat, I said, 
very politely, ‘I hope, sir, my hat does not in- 
commode you ; if it does, pray allow me to re- 
move it.’ ‘Faith,’ said he,‘ you may be sure 





me, but I’d have kicked it out of the box, and 
yourself after it!’ So, lest the worthy juror 
should change his mind as to the necessity of 
such a vigorous measure, I quietly put my hat 
on, and took myself off.”—Daunt’s Personal 
Recollections of O’ Connell. 


A CIRCASSIAN VILLAGE. 


Tue path pursued was narrow and ran about 
in irregular curves, and the boughs of the lofty 
trees in some places actually interlaced above 
our heads, forming a leafy canopy. It seemed 
as though we were plunging into an_ inter- 
minable forest, when suddenly, and at a burst, 
a lovely village broke on our ravished sight. 
It rose so suddenly before me, that I could 
scarcely believe but what it had been conjured 
up by the wand of an enchanter. Its site was 
rough, craggy, and irregular, and the small neat 
cottages, with their rustic verandas covered 
with parasites in full blossom, were scattered 
about in an as irregular manner as the site. 
Some were perched on the crags, some at the 
base of those crags, some in the recesses of the 
small bays formed by a limpid stream of water 
which ran meandering through the glade. 
Each cottage was detached and stood alone in 
its neatly kept garden, enamelled with flowers, 
and the remainder of this pastoral valley was 
divided into smail paddocks, profusely stocked 
with sheep and cattle. On announcing our ar- 
rival by a discharge of fire-arms, the villagers 
rushed from their fields and houses and gave 
us a warm reception. Cara, Nazeek, and my- 
self, were ushered into the guest chamber of the 
principal proprietor in the village. Milk, mut- 
ton, and game, prepared in various ways, and 
served up in wooden vessels richly decorated 
with silver, were in successive courses set be- 
fore us, and these welcome and palatable viands 
were abundantly liquified by a species of beer 
with which they absolutely inundated us. A 
divan ran round the room in which we dined, 
and the walls were covered with swords, pistols, 
and javelins. A divan also was placed in the 
verandas to which we repaired after our truly 
pastoral repast. Here we beheld a truly Ar- 
cadian sight. ‘The verdant green in the front 
of us was overspread with the stalwart villagers 
engaged in all kinds of rural sports and ~ 
times. Care was thrown to the winds, and all 
gave themselves up to mirth and jollity.— 
Wickenden’s Adventures in Circassia. 





— 





—— 


Miscellany. 


SONG. 
Love me—not with Fancy! 
Love me—not in fear! 
Bat love as if life doubled 
In thee when | was near. 


As if thou knowest I bring thee 
All—all that heart can briag ; 

As if thou trembled’st only, 
With doubt that heart to wring. 


Meet me—only meet me 
With fervor true as mine! 
Unchanged —ucchanging meet me, 
As Lam changeless thine 


While we,—like birds wind-driven 
Apurt o’er ocean's breast, 

Grow strong, our flights when crossing, 
At thought of one dear nest. 


WE take the following extracts from “ Anec- 
dotes and Letters of Zachary Taylor,” just 
published by D. Appleton and Co. 


YANKEE GIRLS AND YANKEE DOODLE. 
When General Worth’s command was ap- 
proaching Saltillo, and was about three miles 











ing by the road-side. Curiosity ran high to 
know who they were, and they received many 
a gallant salute as the troops passed them. 
At last an officer rode up to see who they 
were. They informed him that they were 
from New Jersey, and engaged in superin- 
tending the female operatives in a cotton and 
woollen factory hard by, and expressed, in 
the course of their conversation, a desire to 
hear again the old national air of “Yankee 
Doodle.” 


A PLACE FOR HEADQUARTERS, 

After the capitulation of Monterey, the 
officers of the army used their exertions to 
get General Taylor to move from his camp at 
St. Domingo to the Plaza, and there esta- 
blish his headquarters, Several public build- 
ings were examined and decided upon as 
suitable. After considerable persuasion, 
General Taylor consented to move, at the 
same time giving the following instructions: 

“ Choose a pleasant location—a house that 
is surrounded bya garden filled with large 
trees; put up a tent under the trees for my 
residence, and you (the staff and other offi- 
cers) may have the house in front.” It is 
needless to add, that no more was said about 
the headquarters being removed into the city 
of Monterey. 

A FIGHTING CLERGYMAN WEST OF THE RIO 
GRANDE. 


There are precedents for fighting clergymen, 
—some distinguished themselves in the Revo- 
lution for their spirit and love of liberty. We 
have an excellent specimen of the character 
now on the Rio Grande. The Rev. Captain 
R. A. Stewart, of Louisiana, commands as fine 
a body of volunteers as were ever mustered,— 
he is strict in his discipline, yet sociable in his 
habits,—he has gone into the field with all the 
enthusiasm of a patriot, and all the high duty 
of a Christian clergyman. 

Sunday, June Ist, will be a time memorable, 
from the fact the soldier captain preached in 
Mexico. ‘Throwing aside the military, he ad- 
dressed his brothers in arms as men responsible to 
a Supreme Being for their actions ; and his ap- 
peals were listened to with the deepest interest, 
and the eyes of many sunburnt veterans, re- 
cently distinguished on the field of battle, were 
filled with tears, and their bosoms heaved with 
emotions more powerful than had ever been 
called out by the brisk cannonade of the ene- 


y: 

"The reverend captain took for his text: If 
ye oppress not the slranger, the fatherless, and 
the widow, and shed not innocent blood in this 
place, neither walk after other gods lo your 
hurt, 

Then I will cause you to dwell together in 
this place, in the land I gave to your fathers for 
ever and ever. Jer. vii. 6, 7. 

The comments and illustrations were appo- 
site in the extreme, and suggested by the 
scenes around the speaker. He dwelt upon 
the incidents of the preceding month, and of 
the beautiful spectacle shown to the world by 
a conquering army extending over a country 
its laws,—which were more benign, more libe- 
ral, more protecting, than those displaced by 
the fortunes of war. This, said the speaker, 
warming with his subject, is carrying out the 


spirit of the text,—this “is not oppressing the 
stranger, or the fatherless, or the widow, or shed- 
ding innocent blood.” Such a peaceful con- 





quest, he continued, worthily rivals the gallant 
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feats of arms that shone forth on the fields of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma,—such a 
peaceful contest went beyond the effect of 
arms—it not only conquered the body, but 
carried willingly captive the mind. It was 
calculated to shed light over the dark borders 
of Tamaulipas,—to make its inhabitants em- 
brace the blessings of freedom,—to open their 
eyes to the degradations of their own govern- 
ment, that enslaves alike their bodies and their 
minds, The soldier-preacher then passed on 
to the second part of his text,—“ Then I will 
cause you to dwell in this place, in the land I 
gave to your fathers, for ever and ever.” It 
would be impossible for us to give the slightest 
idea of the conclusion of this remarkable dis- 
course. The reverend speaker showed most 
mt and beautifully, that it was the order of 

rovidence that the Anglo-Saxon race was not 
only to take possession of the whole North 
American continent, but to influence and 
modify the character of the world,—that such 
was meant by “the land I gave your fathers 
for ever and ever.” He stated that the Ameri- 
can people were children of destiny, and were 
the passive instruments in the hands of an 
overruling power, to carry out its great de- 
signs ; and beautifully illustrated this position 
by a rapid glance at the history of our nation 
in times past and the present. He concluded 
by hoping that hostilities with Mexico would 
ptrery Po wiser counsels would govern at 
her capital, and that peace would again extend 
its wings over her distracted land; and with a 
truly eloquent burst of patriotism upon the 
Christian duty of every man’s standing by his 
country, so long as a single foe remained in 
arms against her, he sat down, amidst deep, 
silent, powerfully-suppressed feeling. 

The Rev. R. A. Stewart is a clergyman of 
the Methodist Church, and a Planter of Lou- 
isiana. 


A SOLDIER’S LAST LETTER. 


The following beautiful extract is from a 
letter written on the eve of the battle of 
Buena Vista, by Lieutenant Fletcher of the 
Illinois volunteers, who fell on the next day 
in the fight: 


“ Dear Colonel—To-morrow we expect to 
have an engagement with a superior Mexican 
foree; and, on the eve of the affair, I have 
believed it proper to address you a few lines. 
As you are well aware, the object nearest my 
heart is the welfare of my litile child; and 
as far as I have been able I have provided for 
her. 

“Should I fall, I leave her entirely with 

ou and your wife; but I have written to my 
brother, requesting him to throw his brother- 
ly protection over her; and if, at any time, 
you think fit to send her to him, he will re- 
ceive her as his own child, and protect her as 
such. Should she remain with you, I wish 
she should receive as good an education as 
the little means left her will afford ; and above 
all things, teach her that ¢ruch and virtue are 
to woman what the soul is to the body—the 
life of its life. Teach that to be just to all— 
in thought—in word—in deed, is the true, 
the great aim of a good mind; and those 
who strive to accomplish that purpose, sel- 
dom fail to live at peace with the world, and 
accomplish the ‘ great destiny’ for which they 
are created.” 


GENERAL TAYLOR'S INDOMITABLE WILL. 

The steamboats purchased for transports 
upon the Rio e being small summer- 
eraft, performed poorly against thé strong 





current of that river, swollen to a torrent by 
the melting of the mountain snows. General 
Taylor was blowing up a quartermaster for 
not having a supply of tents and munitions 
at a icular spot; and the latter excused 
himself by showing that he had pushed them 
off by the steamboat with the least possible 
delay. “You see, general,” continued he, 
“it is the tardiness of the steamboats that 
is to blame.”—* Then,” quoth the general, 
“Til hang every shiftless son of a gun of 
their officers, the moment I lay eyes on 
them.”—* But, general,” said the quartermas- 
ter, “it is not the fault of the officers, their 
steamboats have not sufficient power to breast 
the current.” —* Then, sir, I’l] hang the steam- 
boats !” 


SINGULAR INCIDENT. 


In the cemetery oceupied by our forces 
during the siege of Vera Cruz, is a neat 
chapel, with all its ornaments, clothing, ete. 
Although our men went in and out at pleasure, 
not an article was displaced by them. The 
Mexican batteries fired into it, however, and 
a shot grazed the head of the figure of the 
Saviour, displacing the crown of thorns, 
which fell at the feet of the figure. 


“SHOT YOURSELF, EH ?” 


At the storming of Monterey, a soldier 
found himself in a large en, effectually 
separated from his comrades. In this pre- 
dicament, he observed a Mexican crouchin 
in the weeds at some distance from him, and, 
taking shelter behind the curb of a well, he 
gave the “ yellow skin” a “ blurt” from his 
rifle. Just at that moment, a live Mexican 
started up from the — side of the well, 
with a very disagreeable-looking escopette in 
his wets Our fellow thought his position 
very unhealthy, and commenced retiring at a 
rapid pace—the Mexican after him. Throw- 
ing his rifle over the wali, he tumbled himself 
after it: but just as he alighted “all up ina 
heap” on the other side, he heard the report 
of a gun, and supposing that his enemy had 
fired, reloaded his piece hastily, and peered 
over the top of the wall, expecting to take 
the Mexican at a disadvantage. To his great 
surprise, however, he found the fellow strech- 
ed out upon the ground—dead! Getting 
over cautiously, and turning over the body, he 
addressed it in the preter 

“ Shot yourself, eh ? ell, you are a 
sodger, ain’t you! You're a bigger fool than 
any two Mexicans ever I saw yet. Shot your- 
self! if you had waited a smidgeon longer 
I'd have saved you a load.” 

At this moment a hearty laugh startled our 
hero, and looking round he sawa rough-hewn 
Texan ranger concealed among the weeds. 
This told the tale, and relieved the Mexican 
from the reflections which had been bestowed 
upon his skill as a “sodger.” The ranger 
had witnessed the race, and, perhaps, saved 
the life of the Mississippian. 


EXTREME COURTESY. 


While Major Hunter, of the 11th infantry, 
at the head of his regiment, was marching up 
to take his position in line, preparatory to the 
storming of Chapultepec, Major Sumner, with 
the 2d diedeatin came round in a run from 
the opposite side of the hill, expecting to 
have to charge a field a or the retreat- 
ing forces of the enemy. The heads of the 
two a met at a point where both were 
compelled to halt for a moment. Major 
Hunter rode up to Major Sumner, extending 





his hand and saluting him with—* How 
do you do, Major Sumner?” who replied, 
“Really, sir, I do not recollect you.”—“ Do 
not recollect me !”——“ No, sir,” replied Major 
Sumner. When Major Hunter, as it were, 
straightening himself up in his saddle, re- 
marked, “I was one of your sergeants at 
Carlisle, sir.” At this, Major Sumner recog- 
nised his former se t, and, extending his 
hand, remarked—* Well, really, sir, I am ex- 
ceedingly happy to meet you, and more par- 
ticularly at the present time, going into battle 
with the same rank as myself, and both of us 
in command of regiments. I wish that good 
fortune may attend you, and that we may 
meet he r, when we shall be able more 
fully to renew our former acquaintance.” At 
this time it became rong i for both com- 
mands to move to their different positions, 
and the two majors separated, wishing each 
other success and good fortune. 


FUN AT ALL HAZARDS. 

A “correspondent,” writing from Mexico 
to afriend in the “States,” treats of wounds 
as follows: “ Mr. , you will find in the 
list of ‘wounded slightly.” I do not think 
his wound was considered dangerous from 
the first, as the ball struck ‘him right plumb 
in his horse’s ear, and at the present time he 
looks to be in as fine health and spirits as I 
have ever seen him, and as well as a ‘ war- 
worn soldier’ might expect to be. I was so 
‘unfortunate’ myself as to be struck right in 
my horse’s saddle ; but the ball was spent and 
did not go through the saddle-skirt; there- 
fore, as yet, ‘J have not suffered any incon- 





venience from it.’ I also happened to be 
caught in bad company at the garifa, and, 
with several others, was knocked head-over- 


heels by the explosion of a shell, but being 
in a hurry to pick myself up, I trod upon an 
officer, who pettishly said ‘I had no business 
there, any how!’ therefore I don’t count that 
as oy foe, as I hurt somebody else worse 
than I was hurt myself; now, having ‘ taken 
a bath, brushed off the smoke and dust of 
battle, and between good liquor, good cigars, 
and a moderate share of the balasiee of the 
good things of this world, ‘am as comfort- 
able as 4 be expected under the circum- 
stances.’ ving neglected to have my name 
put down on the list of wounded until after 
it had been made out, I write that all the 
world, and ‘my numerous friends in particu- 
lar, might know that ‘I, too, was hurt.’” 


THE LAST WORDS OF CAPTAIN VINTON. 


The following extract of a letter written 
by the gallant Vinton, a short time before he 
fell at the bombardment of Vera Cruz, indi- 
eates the Christian spirit, and leaves a gra- 
cious savor about his memory, grateful to his 
friends and every lover of his country: 

“T have hitherto lived mostly for others— 
but my children will reap some of the fruits 
of my self-denial, by the means I shall leave 
them of living independently, and securing a 

ood education. I commit them in full re- 
iance to their Heavenly Father, and I hope 
their trust in Him will ever be at least as firm 
and unceasing as my own. My confidence in 
the overruling Providence of God is unquali- 
fied ; so that I go to the field of battle assured 
that whatever may befall me will be for the 
best. I feel proud to serve my country in 
this her time of ; and should even the 
worst—death itself—be my lot, I shall meet 
it cheerfully in the beautiful Roman sentiment, 
Dulce et decorum est pro Patria mori.” 
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Deatn or Henry Zscuoxxe.—The cele- 
brated German writer, Henry Zschokke, died 
at Aarau, in Switzerland, on the 27th ult. in 
the 78th year of his age. His name fills no 
mean page in the annals of German literature 
and Swiss history. A native of Magdeburg, 
in Prussia, Zschokke commenced life by join- 
ing a company of strolling players, and after- 
wards studied philosophy and divinity at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. After many years of 
travels and varied adventures, he devoted him- 
self to the education of youth, and fixed his 
residence in Switzerland at the close of the 
last century. His political services to Swit- 
zerland were important, and he ever after con- 
sidered it as his adopted country. For the 


last forty years he resided in his peaceful re-_ 


treat at Aarau, whilst his pen almost unceas- 
ingly brought forth works of philosophy, his- 


| 


tory, criticism, and fiction. The mere enume- | 


ration of his productions would considerably 
exceed the limits of this sketch. They be- 
long to the pure school of classic German 
literature, and his histories of Bavaria and 





rival of the Saxons in this island, unknown, | Anblication 
at least understood, by our forefathers, | Recent Publications. 


‘A craving void left aching at their hearts.’ _ Principles of Zotlogy: touching the Strue- 

A void which, within these last hundred ‘7, Development, Distribution, and Natural 
years, has been filled up, so that little seems yates avec] of tn po 2 of gg feng 
. 3 J ; ith numerous Illustrations. 

paler Ps Wogeer. boss F mye and attr , For the use of Schools and Colleges. Part I. 


" . . .~- | Comparative Physiology. By Louis Agassiz and 
mestic happiness. It would be a curious IN-| Augustus A. Gould. Boston: Gould, Kendall, 
quiry to show the effects of this vegetable on and Lincoln. 12mo. Pp. 216. 1848, 


the moral, intellectual, and sone character; [yr jis but a short time since Agassiz came 
of the people of a sister kingdom; and on | among us, but if measured by what he has done 
some future occasion we hope to sift this ,to popularize the science of Zodlogy, to dissi- 
subject to the bottom. There can be no doubt, | pate prevailing errors, and disseminate a know- 
that the sudden extinction of the potatoe in Ire- | ledge of its principles, it should be reckoned by 
land would be as fine a subject for a poem from | Y°®*s instead of months. This volume is the 
the pen of Lord Byron, as the sudden extinction | first of a series, and isa most valuable book both 


of light, some of the evils of which imaginary | to the teacher and pupil for the easy and fami- 


: : : . : ‘liar and at the same time scientific shape in 
event his Lordship has, with his usual vigor, | which he, in conjunction with his associate, Mr. 


delineated in that composition entitled ‘ Dark- | Gould, has arranged the most striking facts in 
ness.’ Not to go too much into particulars, Comparative Physiology. As a specimen of his 
we just rem rk, that bulls are in Ireland fed | style we have quoted in another portion of our 
chiefly on potatoes, and that those fine ani- | paper from the interesting chapter on Embry- 
mals waea be in danger of becoming extinct | logy—one, perhaps, the most difficult to eluci- 


with the root on which they now grow to | date in a popular treatise, though with the aid 


Switzerland remain as noble monuments of such prodigious size.” jaf the engravings by which it is profusely illus- 


talent. His beautiful tales have been translat- 


| 


“The extinction of the potatoe in Ireland y»| trated in the volume itself, nothing can be 


ed into almost every language. Hischequered | Alas, could this joking prophet have foreseen | Chqarer: a8 more satiefactory. 


life had endowed him with a rare insight into the long train of attendant horrors which 
the springs of human actions, and few writers were destined to follow in sad procession 


in any age or country have more largely con- | this very evert, he might indeed consider it 


We subjoin the brief preface, as giving a good 
description of the character of the work, and 
every word of which we cheerfully echo. 

‘“* The design of this work is to furnish an epi- 


tributed, during the course of a long life, to 
entertain and improve their fellow-men.— 
Manchester Examiner. 


UnexaMPLep GeEneEROsITy.—Mr. Warren, 
the author of Ten Thousand a Year, in the 
course of a recent lecture in the hall of the 
London Law Society, recounted the following 
incident :—* A short time ago,” said Mr. War- 
ren, “a gentleman of large fortune, a man, 
in fact, worth his 40,000/., was indignant with 
his only child, a daughter, for marrying against 
his wishes. He quarrelled with her, he disin- 
herited her, he left his whole property, of 
40,0001, to his attorney, and to two other 
gentlemen, all of whom were residing in York- 
shire. What did the attorney do? He went 
to his two co-legatees, got them to resign 
their respective claims over to himself, and 
then made over every sixpence of the 40,000/. 
to the daughter and her children! When I 
mentioned this circumstance, this very morn- 
ing, to a friend of mine, one of the most dis- 
tinguished men at the bar, he exclaimed, ‘ God 
bless that man !’” The above gratifying cir- 
cumstance is literally true—Manchester Ex. 


POTATOES AND PROPHECY. 


Unver this head a correspondent of the 
Southern Literary Messenger says : 

In Blackwood’s Magazine for November, 
1819, the following remarkable h may 
be found, in an article entitled “De Foe on 
Apparitions.” The writer, after speaking of 
chivalry, when “ gentlemen sat down to rest 
themselves, under about two ewt. of iron,” 
says, 

“Neither were there potatoes in those days 
—and, without that vegetable, say, what were 
a dinner ? 

* A world without a sun.’ 
From the very bottom of our souls do we 
pity our ancestors. There is no philosophy 
in Se ye the universal love of the po- 
tatoe, did the potatoe itself create. t 
love must have pre-existed in the elements of 
our nature, just as the desire of Eve pre-ex- 
Sati fer Alien, sill hes on} called forth in- 
to action by that accompl female. There 
must, therefore, have been, ever since the ar- 








a proper subject for the pen of Lord Byron. | tome of the leading principles of the science of 
The tory magazine is still published, its fame ZoGlogy, as deduced from the present state of 
has filled the world—perhaps the writer of knowledge, so illustrated as to be intelligible to 
the article is himself yet upon the stage. If. the beginning student. Nosimilar treatise now 

: p Y ‘exists in this country, and indeed some of the 
re he will surely ce ig he with me that the .— topics have not been touched upon in the lan- 
pulsive and gloomy imagery of “ Darkness” | 


: ) guage, unless ina strictly technical form, and 
presents no exa gerated picture of the con-' jn scattered articles. On this account, some of 
dition of Ireland in 1847. Did not a fearful the chapters, like those on Embryology and 


famine spread its disaster on every hand? —_| Metamorphosis, may at first seem too abstruse 
«Morn caine and weni—and came, and brought no food, | for scholars in our common schools. This may 
PP may why wt may —— dread ‘be the case, until teachers shall have made 
8 r deso on; anda ear = a ‘ ili +} } 
Were chilled into a selfish prayer for—bread.” themselves somewhat = ggg ith oe 
wie ena eh” d fearfully has this comparatively new to them. But so essentia 
Alas, pF on. tee. Sone <y —_ have these subjects now become to a correct 
casual prediction been verified ! interpretation of philosophical zodlogy, that the 
_— study of them will hereafter be indispensable. 
Mexican Ipors.—Two antique idols of They furnish a key to many phenomena which 
beautiful workmanship and of an interestin have been heretofore locked in mystery. 
ae wera P p ~ ‘* Being designed for American students, the 
historical remembrance, with their severa . 


oars . ‘ : illustrations have been drawn, as far as possi- 
sacrificial basins, have arrived in New Orleans. |} je, from American objects; some of them are 


They are said to be the first and the most) intended merely as ideal outlines, which convey 
interesting specimens of American antiquities | a more definite idea than if accurately drawn 
ever brought to the United States, and are from nature; others have been left imperfect, 
intended for a Museum to be founded in the | except as to the parts especially in question; a 
Crescent City, for the purpose of illustrating a large proportion of them, however, are accurate 
series of Lectures upon the Antiquities of our #4 original. Popular names have been em- 

Continent ployed as far as possible ; and to the scientific 
— F ‘names an English termination has generally 


: _ | been given, Definitions of those least likely to 
Tue IsTHMuS SURVEYED BY STEPHENS, THE | he ynderstood, may be found in the Index. 


Travetter.—Mr. John L. Stephens, of N. Y.,| «The principles of Zodlogy developed by Pro- 
the distinguished traveller and author, has been fessor Agassiz in his published works have been 
recently examining the route across the Isth- generaliy adopted in this, and the results of 
mus from Chagres to Panama. After much | many new researches have been added. 
labor and fatigue, a route has been marked “= i. authors pe ae 
; i i | they have received in preparing the lilustra- 
— en, orhy eee, SE See tions and working out the details from Mr. E, 
aes . | Desor, for many years an associate of Professor 


‘ . | Agassiz, from Count Pourtalés, and E. C, Cabot, 
De. T. RomeYN Becx has resigned his. Esq , and also from Prof. Asa Gray, by valuable 
place as Principal of the Albany Academy, to | sugzestions in the revision of the letter-press. 
take effect on the Ist of September, at which = + The first part is devoted to Comparative Phy- 
time he will have completed the term of 31 | siology as the basis of Classification ; the second 
ears in the service of that Institution. Dr. | to Systematic Zoology, in which the poutine 
Brcr will devote his leisure to the publication | of Classification will be a and the princi- 
of a new edition of his “Elements of Medical pa! groups of animals will be briefly character- 
Jurisprudence.” | ized 





| Should our aim be attained, this work wili 
“i | produce more enlarged ideas of man’s relations 

“Great preparations,” says the Oxford to Nature, and more exalted conceptions of the 
Chronicle, “ are making for the approaching | plan of Creation and its Great Author.” 
commemoration. It is said that M. Guizot| The Seven Capital Sins—Pride; or, the 
has been invited and will receive the degree Duchess, by Eugene Sue, is just published by 
of D.C.L..” Burgess & Stringer. 
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The Power of the Pulpit ; or, Thoughts ad- 
dressed to Christian Ministers and those who 
hear them. By Gardiner Spring, D.D. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 12mo. pp. 459. 1848. 


Tue power of the pulpit is one of the most 
marked characteristics of modern Christianized 
civilization. Its influence pervades all the re- 
lations of society ; a reverence is accorded to its 
monitions irrespective of the mental capacity of 
him who fills it; it has the prestige of authori- 
ty, aye, with many almost of infallibility, and 
he who incautiously ventures to criticise the 
manner, the language, or the matter of its oc- 
cupant incurs the risk of an accusation of here- 
Re or at least finds that he has sorely wounded 
the Christian feelings of some sensitive friend, 
whose heart is more accessible than his head. 
On the present occasion, however, we are in no 
danger of laying ourselves open to either impu- 
tation: for the book having been some weeks 
before the public, and its doctrines having, we 
believe, been pretty generally exhibited in the 
columns of the religious portion of the press, 
we shall abstain from any discussion of its argu- 
ment (though we are not quite sure that we 
should have serious differences on points of 
any importance with the reverend euthee?, and 
content ourselves with a brief exhibition of the 
contents and plan of the work, in which Dr. 
Spring has displayed no small amount of energy 
of style, felicity of illustration, and grasp of 
thought; and has urged his views with a clear- 
ness and earnestness, that if any evidence on 
that point were wanting to those among whom 
he has lived so long honored and respected, ex- 
hibit a thorough appreciation of the duties and 
responsibilities of his high calling. 

The author has endeavored to present his 
subject in as practical a light as possible, and 
for this purpose he begins with an exposition 
and illustration of the fact that the pulpit has 
power ; he then proceeds to detail the constitu- 
ent elements of the power with which it is in- 
vested, the great object of preaching, the ne- 
cessity of unwearied diligence in the work of 
the ministry, and of personal piety and prayer ; 
concluding with a comprehensive view of the 
obligations of the people in their relations to 
the pastor, These different branches of the 
subject are arranged under appropriate heads, 
and the treatment of the whole exhibits the re- 
sults of much reading and reflection. About 
five chapters are devoted to the exhibition and 
enforcement of the great fact on which the 
whole work is predicated, the remaining nine- 
teen being occupied as indicated above. The 
several branches of the subject flow naturally 
into one another; the style of treatment is 
forcible and perspicuous, observing a happy 
medium between an undue familiarity and a re- 
pulsive austerity. The book is neatly got up, 
and is embellished with a striking portrait of 
the author. 


The American Journal of the Medical Sci- 
ences for July. No. xxx1.—New Series. Edi- 
ted by Isaac Hays, M.D. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. 


Tus comprehensive quarterly must be in- 
valuable to the medical profession not only for 
the variety of the subjects which it embraces, 
and the scientific manner in which they are 
generally treated, but also for its carefully di- 
gested summary of improvements and discove- 
ries in the medical sciences, which occupies 
in the present number sixty pages of small 
type, and is calculated to be of material service 
to the practitioner in enabling him to keep pace 
with the progress of his art. 


Adventures of a Medical Student. 
bert Douglas, Surgeon Royal Navy. 
Burgess & Stringer. 


By Ro- 
2 vols, 


Smouvett’s Roderick Random, which compri- 
ses the Memoirs of a Navy Surgeon, has helped 
him to a more undeniable immortality than has 
his continuation of Hume’s History, and the 
friends of his countryman, Mr. Douglas, may find 
more laurels sprout over his early grave from this 





lively book than he could ever have won from 
the regular practice of his profession. Although 
dying at the early age of four-and-twenty, his 
literary career already had a certain degree of 
maturity from the number and popularity of his 
tales published in the English magazines. 


The Young Schoolmistress. By Joseph Al- 
den, D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
18mo, pp. 197, 1848. 

A srory of domestic life, in the treatment of 
which the author appears to less advantage 
than in his shorter tales, which enforce some 
pithy maxim, or illustrate some point in social 
morals 


The Taylor Anecdote Book—or Anecdotes of 
the Mexican War. By Tom Owen, the Bee 
Hunter. New York: Appleton & Co. 

Copious extracts which are given under an- 
other head in to-day’s paper will show the qua- 
lity of this light but interesting medley, compiled 
by a popular hand, which proved itself as clever 
with the sword as with the pen, in the Mexican 
campaign. 





Publishers’ Circular. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 22p To 29TH JULY. 


ANECDOTES OF ZACHARY TAYLOR AND THE 
Mexican War. By Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter. With 
a Lite of General Taylor, and his Letters. Llustrated 
with Wood Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 150 (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.), 25 cents. 

BIOGRAPHY OF SELF-TAUGHT MEN, with an in- 
troductory Essay. By B. B. Edwards. 2 vols. 18mo. 
(B. Perkins). 

DOUGLAS (R.)—THE ADVENTURES OF A MEDI- 
cal Student. A Novel. By Robert Douglas, Surgeon, 
R.N. 2 vo's. 12ino, (Bargess, Stringer & Co.), 50 cents. 

FRENCH GENDERS OF NOUNS IN SLX MNEMONIC 
Fables. (J. 38. Redfield). 

GUNN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE; OR, POOR MAN’S 
Friend in the hours of Affliction, Pain, and Sickness, 
New edition. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 900 (C, M. Saxton), $3. 

JENNY LIND. A new Novel. By Rose Ellen Hend- 
ricks. (Burgess, Stringer & Co.), 25 cents. 

KLIPSTEIN’s ANGLO-SAXON COURSE OF STUDY. 
—A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language. By 
Lewis F. Klipstein, of the University of Giessen. 1 vol. 
12mo. (Putnam), $1 25. 

SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS; OR, HEARTS AND HOME. 
By Mrs. Ellis. Parts 1 and 2, (D. Appleton & Co.), 124 
cents each. 

TABLES OF LOGARITHMS AND OF SINES AND 
‘Tangents for every ten seconds of the Quadrant. By 
Prot. Loomis, of N. Y. University. Harper & Brothers. 

TENANT OF WILDFELD HALL. By Acton Bell, 
Author of “ Wuthering Heights.” 3 parts (Harper & 
& Brothers), paper, 50 cents; muslin, 75 cents. 

THE ICE KING; OR, THE FATE OF THE LOST 
Steamer. A Fanciful Tule of the Far North. By Ned 
Buntline. 25 cents. 

VANITY FAIR: A Novel without a Hero. By W. M. 
Thackeray, with Illustrations. Part 1 (Harper & 
Brothers). 


LIST OF FOREIGN BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
IN EUROPE. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN LANGUAGES, 
PHILOLOGY, &c. 
ADUAD-ED-DIN-EL-IGI—Statio quinta et sexta et 
appendix libri Mevakif, cum cammentario Gorganis. Ex 
codd. usc. bibl. reg. Dresd. ed. T’. Soerensen. 8vo. 

CASPARL (C.)—Grammatica Arabica in asum scholar. 
Academicarum. Acced. brevis chrestomathia ex codd, 
mescr. conciunata. Pars Il (et ultima). 8vo. pp. 14i— 
318, 3s. 6d. 

KASEM-BEG (MIRZA A.)—Allgem. Grammatik der tiirk- 
isch tartarischen Sprache. Aus d. Russ., iibers. u. m.e. 


Abh. u. Schriftproben hrsg. v. J.T. Zenker. 8vo. pp. 
272, plates, 14s. 
KAYSER (C. G.)—Vollstiind. Bucher-Lexicon 9.u. 10. 


Bd. oder Supplemente 3. und 4. Bd. 1841 bis Ende 1846. 
Vol. 9, 188. Gd. ; fine paper, 20s. ; vellum paper, 28s. 
LIBER JOSUAE.—Chronicum Samaritanum, Arabice 
conscriptum. Ex unico cod. Scaligeri nune primum 
edit., Latine vertit, annotatione instrux. et dissertatio 
nem de cod. de chronico, &c., praemis. T. C. Juynbuill. 

Additatab. lith. 4to. pp 424, 21s. 

NASIFI AL-JASIGI Berytensis epistola critica ad De 
Sacyum versione Latina et adnotatt. illustr. indicem- 
que addidit A. F.Mehren. Opus a societ. orient. Ger- 
manica adjutum. 8vo. pp. 156, 5s. 

ORBIS Terrarum antiquus in usum scholarum ad d’An- 
villii, Mannerti, Ukerti, Reichardi, Krasii Wilhelmi 
aliorumque opera tabulasque depictas. Accedit brevis 
eer antique conspectus. ScripsitJ. H. Moeller. 

ut. XX1. auctior et emend.qu. tmp. 4to. 15 maps, 
with text, 3s. 6d. 

PROBI (M. V.)—In Virgilii Bucolica et Georgica Com- 
mentarius., Accedunt scholiorum Veronensium et Aspri 
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quaestionum Virgilianarum, fragmenta. Edid. H. Keil. 
8vo. pe 123, 3s. 
wast Lg 1S Periplus, ex recens. B. Fabrici. 8vo. pp. 


Is. 
ZEITSCHRIFT der deutschen morgenliind, Gesenschaft 
brsg. v. des Geschiiftsfiihrern. II. Bd. 4, Hfte. 8vo. 14s. 
ZEITUNG, archiologische, hrsg. v. E. Gerhard. N. Folge 
5—8. od. Jahrg. 1848. 12 Nr. mit 4 Beilagen u. 
42 lith. Taf. 14s. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE FINE ARTS, 

BAEHR iW: F.)—Der Salomonische Tempel mit Beriick- 
sicht seines Verhaltnisses zur heiligen Architectur iber- 
haupt. 8vo. pp 352, 7s. 6d. 

COTTE (JEAN de).—Carte topographique de Ja Pales- 
tine dressée d’aprés la carte topograph. levée par Jaco- 
tin et autres géographes de l’armée d*Orient pendant 
Vexpédition syrienne par les généraux Buonsparte, Mu- 
rat et Kleber l'an 1799, beaucoup augmentée. Lith. u. 
illum. Imp. folio. [With text; Coup d’eil historique, 
géograph. et critiques sur des cartes topograph de la 
Palestine. Royal &vo. pp. 88.) 12s. 

DESPL.ACES (A.)—Galerie de poétes vivants: Lamar- 
tine, Musset, Béranger, les Deschamps, Gautier, Vigny, 
Hugo, Esquiros, Briseux, Barbier, Ponsard, Laprade, 
Rességuier, Turquety, Houssaye, Sainte-Beuve, &c. 
I2mo. 3s 6d. 

GEMAELDE, die vorziiglichsten, der k. Galerie in Dres- 
den, nach d. Origivalen auf Stein gezeiehnet. Hrsg. 
von Hofrath F. Haufstaiigel. 36—50. Htt. Imp. folio, 
46 Bl. u. 20 Bi. deutscher u. franz. Text, each 2is. ; In- 
din att 24s. 

THEVENIN  Principes de dessin. Méthode élémentaire 
simple et facile, contenant l’application des principes 
indiquant les procédés d’exécution, et la maniére de 
oer sol-méme sans le recours d'un maitre. Folio, 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 

BULLETIN de la Classe des Sciences historiques, philo- 
logiques et politiques de l’ Académie Imp. des Sciences, 
de St.-Pétersbourg. Tom. V. 24 Nos plates, 8s. 

BUSSIERE (M.'T’. de)—Vie de sainte Frangvise Romaine, 
fondatrice des oblates de Tordi Specehi, précédée d’une 
introduction sur la mystique chrétienne. 8vo. 6s. 

DAKESTE de la Chavanne.—Histoire de l’administration 
en France et des pregrés du pouvoir royal, depuis le 
régne de Philippe- Auguste jusqu'a la mort de Louis X1V. 
2 vols. 8vu. 15s. 

GALLOIS.—Histoire de la convention nationale d’aprés 
elle méme, précédée d'un tableau de la France mo- 
narchique avant la révolution, et d'un précis de notre 
histuire nationale pendant la session de |’assemblée 
soampnet et celle de l'assembiée législative. Vol. 8, 

vo, 03. 

GAUME (l'abbé J.)—Les trois Rome. Journal d’un voy- 
age en Italie. 4 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

GOZZI.—Memoires de Charles Gozzi, poéte Vénétien du 
xviii. siécle, écrits par lui-méme. Traduction libre par 
Paul de Musset. J2mo. 3s 6d. 

MUSSET (P de)—Femme de la Régence. New edition, 
32mo. 3s. 6d. 

ieee de xvii. siécle. Galerie de portraits. 12mo. 


NIEBUHR (B. G.}—Histor. u. philolog. Vortriige an der 
Universitat zu Bonn gehalten. 1. Abth.; Rémisch Ge- 
schichte bis zum Untergang d. abendliindischen Reichs. 
Hrsg. v. Dr. M. Isler. 3 Bd.: Von Pompejus’ erstemn 
Consulat bis zum Untergang d. abendliind. Reichs. Bvo0. 
pp. 456, 7s.— Vols. i—3, 21s. 

NOLLET (J.)—Biographie du général Drouot. 8vo. 5s. 

SAINT- HILAIRE (A. de).—Voyages aux sources du Rio 
de 8. Francisco et dans le province de Goyaz. Vols. 1 
and 2, &vo. 15s. 

SMITT (F. v.)—Geschichte des Polnischen Aufstands und 
Krieges in den J. 1830 u. 1831. Nach authent. Quelien 
dargestelit. Parts | and 2,2. verb. Aufl. mit 7 (lith. u. 
on Schiachtplanen (Fil.) 15 Tabeilen. 8vo. pp. 

, 21s. 

—— dasselbe. Part 3, A.u.d. T.: Feldzug d Feldmar- 
schalls Paskewitsch in Polen im J. 1831. Mit 9 (theils 
lith. u. jilum. theils lithechrom.) Schlachtplanen (Fol ) 
u. 16 Tabellen. 8vo. pp. 627, 2is. 

SUPPLEMENTA ad Epistolas D. Ruhnkenii et D. Wyt- 
tenbachii, itemque alix alioram eruditoram anecdota, 
edita et annotationibus illustr. a G. L. Mahne. 8vo. pp. 


126, 3s. 
SURINE.—Histoire et de M. A. de La- 
martine. 12mo. ata ietaananie - 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES, MA- 
THEMATICS, &c. 

CASPARY (R.)—De Nectariis. Commentatio botanica. 
4to. spp. 56, with 3 lith. plates, 3s. 6d. 

DES RS (O.)—Iconographie ornithologique. Nouveau 
Recueil général de planches peintes d’oiseaux. Ac- 
comp. d'un texte raisonné, critique et descriptif publié 
par O. Des Murs. Livr. XU. 4to. pp. 14, with 6 ith. 

ates, 8s.; folio, Js. 

FORTSCHRITTE der Geographie u. Naturgeschichte. 
Ein Jahrbuch, gegriind. v. Dr. L. Fr. v. Froriep, oes 


246, with map on stone illumi- 
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von J. de Labram. Nach Anleitg. u. m. Text v. L. 
Imhoff. 81—90. Hft. fod. 5. Bdchn. 1-10. Hit.) 12mo. 
40 col’d lith plates and 40 pages of text, 8s. 

LINNAEA entomologica. Zeitschrift hrsg. vom dem en- 
tomolog. Vereine in Stettin. 3. Bd. pp. 495, with 6 litho- 


graphs, 7s. 
PELOUSE et FREMY.—Cours de chimie générale. Vols. 
l and 2, &vo. 20s 


PIORRY.—Traité “de médicine pratique et de pathologie | 


jatrique ov médicale. Vols. 1 to 7, 8vo. each 8s. 
SACE (Dr.)—Précis élémentuaire de chimie agricole. 12mo. 


3s. Gd. 

VEGA (G. F.)—Logarithwisch-trigonometrisches Hand- 
buch, 30 Aufl. od. }2 Abdr. der neuen Stereot. Ausg. 
Ed. by J. A. Hiilze. Square 8vo. pp. 326, 4s. 6d. 

VROLIK (W.)—Tabulae ad illustrandam embryogenesin 
hominis et mammatium, tam naturalem quam abnor- 
mem. Et.s.t.: De vracht van den mensch en van de 
zoogzdieren, &c. Fase. XV.—XYLL. ful. pp. 42, with 15 
lithographs, 10s. 6d. 

WOLFRING (M. C.)—Verhiiltniss des Organischen zum 
Anorganischen oder Grundlinian der vergleich. Physio- 
logie un. Physik. Imp. 8vo. pp. 381, 8s. 

WRONSKI (H1.)—Messianisme, ou réforme absolu du 
savoir humaine, nommeément: reforme des mathéma- 

_ tiques comme prototype de l'accomplissement final des 
sciences, et réforme de la philosophie comme base de 
l’accomplissemens final de la religion. 3 vols. 4to. 


£6. 

RADEMACHER (J. G.)—Rechtfertigung der von den Ge- 
lehrien mi sskannten, verstandesrechten Erfahrangsheil- 
lehre der alten scheidekiinstigen Geheimirzte u. treue 
Mittheilg. d. Ergennisses einer 25 jihr. Erprobung dieser 
Lehre am Krankenbette. Vol. J. 3d edit. 8vo. pp. 173, 


lls. 6d. 

SCHLOEMILCH (0.)—Analytische Studien. 1. Abth. 
enth. Theorie u. Tafel der Gammafunktionen nebst 
deren wichtigsten Anwendgn. 8vo. pp. 299, 53. 6d. 

— dieselben. 2. Abth. enth.: die Fourier’schen Reihen 
u. Integrale nebst deren wichtigsten Anwendgn. 8vo. 
pp. 297, 5s. 

ZEITSCHRIFT, neue, t. Geburtskunde Hrsg. v. D. W. H. 
Busch, F. A. Ritgen, u. E. C. J. Siebold. XXIV. Bd. 3 
Hite. Mit Abbildgn &8vo. each vol. 9s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ALBRET.—Cours théorique et pratique de la taille des 
arbres fruitiers. 7th edit. 8vo 5s. 

DE GERANDE.—De [esprit public en Hongrie depuis la 
revolution frangaise. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DELOMBARDY.—Catilogue des monnaies frangaises de 
la collection de M. Rignault, comprenant les monnaies 
royales et nationales d'argent, de billon et de cuivre, 
depuis le douziéme siécle jusqu’en 1848, avec les atui- 
butions de temps et de lieu, et le résumé des ordonnan- 
ces qui intéressent leur fabrication. 8vo. 4s. 

ECKERMANN (J. P.)—Gespriiche mit Goethe in den 
letzten Jahren seines Lebens. Part 3, 8vo. pp. 375, 7s.— 
(Parts | and 2, 148.) 

FEDIX.—De Ia vénalité des changes. 8vo. 2s. 

JOURDAILN, Lesieur, Duruy et Barberet—Nouveau mo- 
nuel du baccalauréat-es-lettres rédigé conformément a 
Varrété du 17 mars 1848, contenant le développement 
des questions de philosophie, de littérature, d'histoire, 
de géugraphie, de mathém«tiques, de cosinographie, de 
payaiaee, de chimie et d'histoire naturelle. 12mo. 


s. . 

MILLION (Un) de bétises et de traits d’esprit, bons 
contes, bons mots, bouffonneries, calembourgs, facéties 
anciennes et modernes, parades de Bobeche, etc. Re- 
cueillis pur Hilaire Le Gai 32mo. 23. 6d. 

MYSTERES (Les) Tuileries de 1830—1848, ou amours 
secrétcs des princes et des princesses. 2 vols. 12mo., 23. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 
BULWER.—Lucretia, ou les enfans dela nuit. 2 vols. 
#vo. 15s. 
— DE KOCK.—Taquinet le Bossut. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Os 


UHLAND (L..)—Poems. Now for the first time translat- 
ed trom the German. ‘Together with a Biographical 
Notice of the Author, and necessary Notes, by Alex. 
Platt. 12m0. pp. 199, 8s. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

BALBO (J. ?.)—Constitutions republicaines du globe: 
France, Etats-Unis (amendée), Delaware (état). Saint- 
Dominique (revi-ée), Italie, Venise, Géoes, Saint-Marin, 
Allemagne (conféd.), Baviére (état), Suisse (conféd.), 
Vaud (canton). 12mo. 3s. 

COQUEREL (A.)—Liberié, Egalité, Fraternité.—Dis- 
cours prononcé dans le temple de Sainte-Marie, le 5 mars 
1848. 8vo. Is. 

DOISY (M.)—Origine et fondaments de la liberté, de 
Végalité et de ia fraternité parmi les hommes. 8vo. 


8. 

FONTARIVE.—Revolution sociale Bases du crédit posi- 
tif. Institutions de garantis<me. Organisation da tra- 
by des armées industrielles. Cvlonisation. 8vo. 


6d. 
POILLET.—Constitutions américaines et frangaises, sui- 
vies d'un réglement parlemeataire. Des traites de 1814 
| var des causes de Ja révolution de 1848, &c. 32mo 


PUCHTA (G, F.)—Vor n ib, d. heutige rémische 
Recht. Hrsg. von A. A. F Rudorff. 6. Lfg [Schiuss.] 


8vo. Vol. IL. 337—482, 7s.—(Cplt. 14s.) 
SAUVAGE-HARDY—De’ In, ccbution “do banques de 
dép6t et de garantie pour les éditeurs et les souscrip- 


teurs. 8vo. 5e. 
SCHUBERT.—Verfassu a. Gra die, 
der Staton Bop’ Novounrinn.Practon 


Brasteng, woke. geaenarag We Grande a 


erliint. v. F.W. Schubert. Vol. L: Gross Britanien 
u. Irland, Nordam, Freistaaten. Frankreich. 8vo. pp. 


379, 7s. 
TEULET.—Manuel du citoyen frangais. Reeucil des 
constitutions qui ont régi la France depuis 1791 jusqu’a. 
ce jour. 8vo. 5s. 


THEOLOGY. 


SCHWEIZER (A.)—Homiletik der evangel-protestant 
| Kirche systematisch dargestellt. 8vo. pp. 405, 7s. 

| THOLECK (A.)—Disputatio christologica de loco Paul. 
ep. ad Phil. c. I. 6—9. 4to. pp. 22, Is. 6d. 





Advertisements. 


J. T. CROWELL & C0., 
WOOD CUT, BOOK & JOB PRINTERS, 


33 Gold street, N. Y 
NAPIER PRESSW ORK at the cheapest rates. 
jy29 3t* 








To Publishers and Printers. 





THE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
from London, 


Beg to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they have just 
opened their offices at 98 Broapway, N. Y., opposite 
Trinity Church, where they are prepared to execute any 
description of work in the above line in a first-rate man- 
ner. A large assortment of specimens may be seen in 
every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
jy29 It 98 Broadway. 


NEW MEDICAL BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON THE 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


BY J. FORSYTH MEIGS, MD., 

Lecturer on the Diseases of Children in the Philadelphia 
Medical Association, and Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, Philadelphia. 

A neat 12mo. volume. 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Elements of General Pathology 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON THE 


CAUSES, FORMS, SYMPTOMS, AND 
RESULTS OF DISEASE. 
By ALFRED STILLE, M.D., 


Lecturer on Pathology and the Practice of Medicine in the 
Philadeiphia Medical Association, &c. &c. 


From Harvey Lindsley, MD., Prof. of Pathology and 
Practice of Medicine, Medical Department, Columbia 
College, Washington, D. C. 

“I have examined with some care the ‘Elements of 
General Pathology,’ by Dr. Stillé. and take pleasure in tes- 
tifying to the ability and accuracy displayed in the work. 
Itis correctly stated by the author in his preface, that such 
a work was a desideratum in English medical literature, 
and it was one seriously felt by all who, like myself, had 
occasion to lecture on the subject of Pathology. [trust 
the undertaking will be extensively and liberally patron- 
ized by the Profession.”* 


ELEMENTS OF THE 


INCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
MNO E LE DWIFERY. 


By DAVID H. TUCKER, M.D., 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, and 
late Professor of Midwifery ia the Franklin Medical 
College, Philadelphia. 

With Numerous [liustrations. 


From Jas. P. White, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics, &c., Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 
“It brings the gency er ide ey scene hour in = 
of tion, and embraces all the improvemen 

wae abdors pientios in Surgical Midwifery, and so far as I 
am aware, furnishes the most complete and systemntic 
work of its size now extant. The illustrations are appro- 
priate and well executed ” 

The above forms the three first volumes of the Medical 
Practitioner and Student's eo gil Other volumes are in 

paration and will be issued soon. 

" LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 

jy15tf PHILADELPHIA. 
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MIRABEAU. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED, 


MIRABEAU, A LIFE HISTORY, 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 
In one neat royal 12mo. vol., extra cloth. 
Book I. The Education by Lettre de Cachet.—Book H. 


The Husband and the Lover.—Book Il. The Travelling 
Voleano.—Book IV. The King of the French. 


“We have no difficu'ty in pronouncing this a very at- 
tractive book. The associations of Mirabeau were with 
some of the brightest spirits of bis day, including those 
who took a most prominent part in the important political 
events of his time; and the numerous anecdotes with 
which the book abounds are illustrative of individual as 
well as national character.""— Baltimore American. 


“The story of an extraordinary mind, which will be 
read with unusual interest.""— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“The materials for the present work have evidently 
been selected with care and patient research. Perhaps 
no one has ever before done full justice to the singular 
character of its subject."—Evening Bulletin. 


“Tt professes to be, and is, a condensed view of the men- 
tal and public life of Mirabeau ; and the author appears to 
possess all the originality and power of thought necessary 
to accomplish his task. This author is no common man. 
* * He looks upon Mirabeau as a man; and he has 
given us, we think, a clearer insight into the character of 
that mighty genius, than we have ever before obtained. 


“This book affords an evidence of the tremendous force 
of Carlyle’s genius. The author is no imitator, he is an 
original thinker; yet he clothes his ideas in the same 
strange, sometimes motley garb in which Carlyle dresses 
his gi:nt thoughts. The author's mind is thoroughly im- 
bued with Carlyle’s spirit, and the great essayist should 
be proud of his disciple.” — Pittsburgh Commercial Journ. 





Miss Martineau’s Eastern Life. 


EASTERN LIFE: 


PRESENT AND PAST. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


In one handsome crown octavo volume, extra cloth. 


“ Miss Martineau’s ‘ Eastern Life’ fills one’s idea of a 
book of information and amusement; she combines the 
historian, antiquary, artist, and tourist, in most agreeable 
proportions; herself a host, she brings all her fascioation 
as a novelist, her depth as a political economist and phi- 
losopher, her observation as a Western no less than East- 
ern traveller, her enthusiasm as a philanthropist, her 
liveliness as a woman, to the task. Here we have a 
sketchy delineation of character, there an exquisite pic- 
ture of scenery; here a mirthful relation of incidents, 
there a hopeful disquisition ; here a summing up of the 
past, there a profound prophecy of the future. She is a 
rare instance of a woman who possesses every strong 
masculine point, without detriment to the delicacy, ardor, 
and instincts of her sex. 

“The book before us is one of no ordinary beauty of 
description, variety of learning, and depth of reflection ; it 
is eminently one of thonght—original, fresh, and force- 
fal."—Literary World. 


To be ready next Week. 
LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS 
OF THE 
COURT OF GEORGE Il. 
Edited by the Right Hon. 
JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


In 2 handsome 12mo. vols. 


POEMS. 
BY 
ELLIS, CURRER, AND ACTON BELL, 


Authors of “‘ Jane Eyre,” “ Wuthering Heights,” &c . 
In one 12mo. volume. 


CHRISTISON & GRIFFITH’S 


ILLUSTRATED DISPENSATOY. 


In one large octavo volume of over 1000 pages, with 216 
cuts, strongly bound, raised bands. jy29tr 
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‘NEW YORK TRADE SALE 


OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 


BINDERS’ MATERIALS, PAPER, &c. 


MONDAY, 28th AUGUST, 1848. 


ENDERING their grateful acknowledgments to the Trade for the encouraging support they continue to receive, 
the undersigned — 6 announce the New York Trade Sale, which will commence on the 28th of August 
a 


next. The same regu! 
able contributors to bring forwa 


must, however, in all cases, be sold without reserve. 


as governed their last Trade Sale will be ubserved in conducting this, so far as w en- 
such quantities only as the demands 4 ~~ brig =o require ; withdrawing, after the 
d, h parts of any item as may be incompatible wit r interest to 
one eed Ss : Invoices intended for this sale, should be forwarded with as 


of. First lots 


little delay as possible, which will be inserted as received, and sold in the order of the Catalogue. All “ additions” 


inserted in the Second Catalogue, will not take 


edence of entire invoices previously inserted, but will be sould in 


the regular order, as new invoices. The Commissions for selling and guarantee will be five per cent., and the entire 
eae will be made on four and siz months credit, for approved endorsed notes. ‘ 


Consignments are respectfully solicited, on which the usual cash advances will be made when 


required. 
New York, 17th June, 1848. 


COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 191 Broadway, cor. of Dey street. 


N. B.—C., K. & H. devote particular attention to the sale of Public and Private Libraries, and everything connected 


with Literature and the Fine Arts. 


Evening sales are constantly held at their sales-room, where the facilities for 


the arrangement, exhibition, and disposal of literary property are 
Lot sales are held semi-weekly during the business season. 
Liberal cash advances made on consignment of Books, Stationery, Paper, Fancy Articles, &c., 


intended for evening and private sales. 


jy8uf 





STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 Broadway, 


Have Recently Published 


1. HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
Church. By Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated by 
Henry John Rose, B.D. 1 vol. royal 8vo. $1 75. 


2. THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. By the 
Rev. John Williams, D.D., Rector of St. George's 
Church, Schenectady. 18mo, 38 cts. 


3. SPIRITUAL THINGS COMPARED WITH SPIRI- 
tual, and Explained to Spiritual Men; or, an Attempt 
to illustrate the New Testament by Parallel References. 
By Samuel! H. Turner, D.D., Professor of Biblical Lite- 
rature and the [nterpretation of Scripture in the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Charch. 12mo. 25 cts. 

4. AN EXAMINATION OF A BOOK ENTITLED 
“ Discourses on the Apostolical Succession.”” By W. 
D. Snodgrass, D.D., Pastor of the Secund Street Presby 
terian Church, ‘l'roy, N.Y. By the Rev. William John 
son, Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Milledgeville, 
Ga, 12mo. 

5. THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
to the Revolution, 1688. By ‘Thomas Vowler Short, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 8vo. $1 50. 

6. HAWKSTONE. A Tale. By the Rev. Prof. Sewell. 
4th edition. 2 vols. 12mo. $1 50. 

7. MARK WILTON, THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. By 
the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, author of “ Lady Mary,” 
“ Margaret,” &c., &c. Second edition. 12mo. 75 cts. 

8. ALWAYS HAPPY. By « Mother. 18mo. Second 
edition, handsomely illustrated. 

9. THE YOUNG CHURUCHMAN CATECHISED. By 
the Rev. W. H. Odenheimer. 18mo. 124 cts. 

10. THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION, 
containing Bishop Wilson's ‘ Sacra Privata,”’ and * In- 
troduction to the Lord’s Supper.”’ Royal 32mo. 56 cts. 

ll. TRUE CATHOLIC NO ROMANIST. By Oden- 
heimer. 32mo. cloth, % cts. 

12. JONES'S TREATISE OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
Trinity. Cloth, 18mo. 50 cts. 


IN PRESS. 
MONS. By Henry Edward Manning, M.A., Arch- 
ot of Chichester. 3 vols. 8vo. From the fourth 
London edition. 





| 


THE AGED CHRISTIAN’S COMPANION. By the late | 


Rev. John Stanford, D.D. Many years Chaplain to the 
Pablic Institutions of the cityef New York. Witha 
Sketch of his Life and Services. Handsome 8vo. 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & C0., 


WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 


289 Broadway (up stairs), 
NEW YORK. 


errr ~ 


Gow. VIBERT & CO., Printpublishers in Paris, 
having establi.hed a branch of their business in this 
city, beg to call the attention of the Trade to their exten- 
sive assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
AND ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS. 
(The trade only supplied.) f12 6m 
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CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would cal! the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants :— 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Chea Latin Lexicon — in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of Student. 

ANTHON’S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and a’ only in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, on accuunt of size and price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 

KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 

JACOBS’S LATIN READER. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 

LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 


SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 


guage. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
44 North Fourth st. Philad. 


mnt Ul 
STERLOTYPE FOUNDRY. 

ga subscriber having been for many years engaged in 

the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with al) the requisites of 
— workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
a have had ample opportunity of eaevellerating the 
above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. 

Robert Carter. 

M. H. Newman & Co. 

Harper & Brothers. 

Roe Lockwood & Son. 

8.8. & W. Wood. 

Collins & Brother. 

Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 

American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 
THE WEALTH OF THE NATION. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


COLTON’S PUBLIC ECONOMY 


FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. 
8vo. 530 P . 
All Readers interested in the subject of Politicai Econo- 
my, and who would understand the Protective Policy of 
this country, will find this work to be worthy of their 


attentive perusal. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishe 
51 John Street. 


n6 tf 





M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner. 
Lewis Coiby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 

H. & 8.Raynor. 





IN PRESS, 


BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
jy8 tf 
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[July 29. 
FRENCH BOOKS. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, 
A LARGE SELECTION 
or 


STANDARD AND VALUABLE 
FRENCH BOOKS, 


New and elegant Editions, 
And for Sale 


BY BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
7 Astor House, Broadway. 


INCLUDING 
LAMARTINE.--Histoire des Girondins. 8 vols. 12mo. 
$7. 


AUG. THIERR Y.—CEuvres Complétes. 8 vols. 12mo. $6. 

THIERS.—Histoire de Ja Revolution Frangais. 8 vols. 
12mo. $7. 

DUMAS (ALEXANDER).—CEavres de. 28 vols. 14. 

V. COUSIN.—Cours de |’Histoire de la Philosophie Mo- 
derne. 8 vols. 12mo. $7. 

BALZAC. -Les CEuvres de. 16 vols. 12mo. $12. 

GEORGE SAND.—(CEuvres de. 16 vols. 12mo. $14. 

BERANGER.—CEuvres Completes, splendidly illustrated. 

2 vols. 8vo. $7 50. 

MEMOIRS DE DUC DE ST. SIMON, sur Louis XIV. et 

la Regence. 20 vols. 12mo. portraits, $17 50. 
VILLEMAIN.—Les CEuvresde. New edition. 8 vols. 

12mo. $7. 

CRETINEAU JOLY.—Histoires des Jesuites. 6 vo’. 

12mo. $5 25. 

And a great variety of other Works, at extremely mode- 
rate prices, including the Standard and more modern 
Authors, at 75 and 874 cts. per volume. je 24tf 

The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 





best English edition, at much lezs price. 

or without plates, the publishers ing supplied them 
selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 
Royal . 
{n neat, plain binding, 
“ Turkey Morocco, extra, 


“ . . 
“ “ 


, -  « from $3 to $5 
gilt es . “ 6to lv 
with splendid Pilates, “ 10to lo 
Beveled side, gilt clasps and Illumi- 

“ 15to 25 


nations, . " 
THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 
The Bible, without n.teor comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In next, plain binding, . + from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, . ‘ ‘ - Ste 2 
ph Soe ” with splendid Steel Engrav- 


ngs, . . . 10 to 15 
clasps, &c., with plates and illumina- 


btw 2 
to 50 
SUPER ROYAL OC'TAVO BIBLE, 

]® neat, plain binding, . . : - from 1 75 to2 50 
“Turkey Morocco, giltedges, . . 2 Ww 5 00 

OF with splendid steel en- 
vi s w 3 50 w 8 00 
clasps, ke. with plates and 
uminations, . 


i ° 10 00 to 12 00 
“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 
In neat plain binding . ‘ - «+. SO cents 
“ {mitation, gilt edge 
“ Turkey, super extra 


with clasps 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 
A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. wi 


type, and steel plates. 


In neat, plain binding 
“ tucks. 


Ss, . . . . 
“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 


. 100 

giltciasps | aus 

“ Valeat, with sithhy eit-ommeteans 3 00 

J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadel 
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Recently Published by CAREY & HART, Philadelphia, 


NAPOLEON AND THE MARSHALS OF THE 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 


EMPIRE. 


WITH NUMEROUS FULL LENGTH PORTRAIIS IN MILITARY COSTUME. 


~ 


—AAALS ALAS 


LDP PPO 


Wuitx the country is deluged with worthless ephemera, compiled and translated in the worst manner from the cheap Lives of the Emperor 
aod his Marshals, designed for the lower orders in Paris—with but occasional modifications made without skill or honesty from Alison and Napier,— 
the public will receive with satisfaction the Histories of those Extraordinary characters, composed with discriminating care from the best authori- 


ties, and addressed to cultivated reason rather than to vulgar passion. 


The work entitled “ Napoleon and the Marshals of the Empire,” has been 


generally applauded in the most respectable journals, and the following extracts are given as specimens from the numerous notices of the same cha- 


racter in possession of the publishers. 


“The interest excited by the present attitude of revolu- 
tionary France. makes every page of her past history 
peculiarly attractive, and we are not surprised to find the 
sympathies of republican America assiduously appealed to 
by the purveyors of the press. In offering a new version 
of the life and times of Buonaparte, however, at this mo- 
ment, when another's panegyrics of its era and its actors 
have just flooded the whole land, we fear our Philadel- 
phia neighbors have presumed a little extravagantly on 
the appetence of our countrymen. We wish, however, 
for the general benefit, that this apprehension on our part 
may prove groundless. The present work, like that of 
Junius, bruits no name of literary heraldry to cry it 
‘room.’ More modest than the Junius masque himself, 
not even a nominis umbra lends to it relief. Confident in 
its truthfulness and power it relies on its intrinsic worth 
alone, and however the pre-occupation of another work 
may, for a time, prove adverse to its circulation, we shall 
be disppointed if it does not ultimately win and wear the 
favor of the public. We have not the slightest suspicion 
of its authorship, but as we never permit a feeling of per- 
sonality to influence our opinion of a book, we shall nei- 
ther withhold praise, lest we should extol a novus homo, 
nor omit to censure from the fear uf disubliging a great 
man. Since the receipt of the present work we have not 
had jeisure for its entire pernsal. We have penetrated far 
enough, however, to convince us that the writer is a judi- 
cious, clever nan, that he esteems the simplicity of truth 
more than the brilliancy of fancy, and the sound deduc- 
tions of practical wisdom more than the mere dazzling 
hypotheses of poetical philosophy. He writes of men as 
men, not demi-gods ; bis heroes attain greatness in strict 
accordance with the laws of our physical, intellectual, 
and moral nature. He is neither beguiled into a belief in 
transformations as unreal as the enchantments of the 
Arabian Nights, nor does he wish to impose such figments 
of the brain upon his readers, He gives Napoleon and his 
satellites the credit they deserve for their attainments, 
and the practical use of their attainments as iatelligent and 
carnest men.”— Columbian Magazine. 


“This work supplies a desideratum long felt by the pub- 
lic, a reliable and succinct history of Napoleon and the 
Generals with whom he achieved his victories. We be- 
lieve that the present work is authentic. It bears the 
marks of correctness, and careful examination and com- 
parison of authorities, while at the same time the style is 
generally worthy of the subjects treated, animated, forci- 
ble, and elegant, with no traces of inflation or timidity. 
Nearly the whole of the first volume is devoted to Napo- 
leon, whose career has evidently been thoroughly studied 
by the author. Its main features and great events are 
brought into strong detail, while nothing essential seems 
neglected. The opinion of the wnier as to Napoleon 
seems to us exaggerated, but when the facts are fairly pre- 
sented this is of less consequence. The work is ornanient- 
ed with 16 Steel portraits in military costame.’—N. Y. 
Daily Tribune, May 6. 


“ Anything, bearing the least impress of accuracy and 
reliability, illustrating the histories of Napoleon and his 
Marshals, is better than what has been already published, 
faulty in style and historically unsatisfactory. We re- 
ceive therefore, with real pleasure, this new publication, 
having assurance that great pains have been taken in the 
preparation of gach individual biography, and especially 
in coll ting the various au‘horities upon the early histo 
of the Envy . The work forms two volumes, and, 


pene eae ee py his area iy ager eon 
record the issue, me enterpri house, of two 
tunes of - merit, under the tithe of * Napo- 

s of the Empire.’ We have 
that the character of Napoleon wou 
err ceive ‘even handed * until some 


this has been done with great judgment. We do not know 
the author of the paper on Napoleon, but whoever he may 
be, allow us to say to him that he has executed his duty 
better than any predecessor, and that his whole article 
would be perfect, but for certain rigid conservative notions, 
which, in our opinion at least, occasionally bias his views. 
The biographies of the Marshals are written with skill, 
peispicaity, and accuracy. They are—and very properly 
—kept subordinate to the memoir of Napuleon, the author 
never losing sight of the fact that the main purpose of the 
book is to illustrate the Emperor's career. Many of the 
descriptions of battles are admirably written, being clear 
and forcible, without bombast. [n some cases we notice a 
certain obscurity of style, arising from the effort to say too 
much in few words. The prefuce intimates that the book 
is the composition of different hands, but the anonymous 
editor has dovetailed the whole so admirably together, 
that a proper unity is maintained. The volumes are well 
printed, and illustrated with sixteen portraits on steel. We 
compliment Carey and Hart for this valuable addition to 
our stock of popular literature.”"—Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, May 4. 


“ This is the clearest, most concise, and most interesting 
Life of Napoleon and his Marshals, which has yet been 
given to the public. The authors have gone to work as 
Napoleon himself would have done, and with graceful 
address have accomplished a brilliant work. ‘he arrange- 
ment is judicious, and the charm of the narrative con- 
tinues unbroken to the end. The reader is carried along 
from chapter to chapter as if under the excitement of 
some absorbing romance, from Napoleon, to Jourdan, 
Serrurier, Lannes, Brune, Perignon, Oudinot, Svult, 
Davoust, Massena, Murat, Mortier, Ney, Poniatowski, 
Gro .chy, Bessieres, Bertier, Suchet, St. Cyr; Victor, 
Moncey, Marmont, Macdonald, Bernadotte, Augereau, 
Lefebre, and Kellermann. It is ably and plainly written, 
and we believe it may be confidently relied on. The 
brilliant achievements of the great Captain, great on the 
field and in council, are recorded with an enthusiasm that 
thrills with delight. The excitement of romance is 
blended with the fidelity of history, and yet the style is 
simplicity itself, wholly free from the amusing pomposity 
and absurd inflation, that distinguishes some of the works 
which have gone before it. ts perspicuity and general 
accuracy will make ita text book. ‘The sixteen steel por- 
traits are a beautiful feature. The work is elegantly 
printed, with new, clear-faced type, upon thick, white 
paper. Ali things consid red, it is a book which will 
retiect credit even upon the house of Messrs. Carey and 
Hart.”"— Philadelphia City Item, May 6th, 1848. 


“Carey & Hart have just published two volumes, in 


through all their various brilliant campaigns. The ar- 
rangement adoptcd in the work, of describing each cam- 
paiga in reference to the Emperor as the centre of opera- 
tions, enables the author to preserve connexion and unity 
throughout, and to presentto the minds of the reader the 
peculiarity of Napoleon's military system, by which he ex- 
ecuted the great combination of military movements so 
brilliantly successful. The narrative is plainly written, 
and in this respect differs from Headley’s work, but the 
facts are clearly stated, and their accuracy appears to have 
been a main point in the relation, as indeed it is in all his 
torical narrative. Tae volumes are well printed, and 
handsomely bound, and contain portraits of nearly all the 
distinguished persons whose biographies are given.”— 
Public Ledger, May 3d, 1848. 

“The twenty-six marshals created by Napoleon, are 
embraced in these volumes. The larger portion of the 
first is occupied with Napoleon, whose personal career 
was, of course, the centre of the operations of his Mar- 
shals, while their independent actions are detailed in their 
lives. By this judicious method, confusion and repetition 
are avoided ; and they are described in their relations, the 
one with the rest, in that remarkable military organization 
which gave such success t the arms of France; the deep 
interest in their descriptions not having been exhausted 

all the books written on that great modern drama. 
style of this work is worthy of commendation ; plain, 
pleasing, and narrative, the proper style of history and bi- 
ography, in which the reader does not seek fancy sketches, 





{ and dashing, vivid pictures, but what the work professes 
| to contain, biographies. We commend this as a valuable 

library book, worthy of preservation as a book of reference, 
after being read. Our readers will not confound, from the 
similarity of title, this book with one published in New 
York a year or two since.”"— Baltimore American and Com- 
mercial Daily Advertiser, May 8, 1848. 


“This elegantly printed and elegant!y embellished pro- 
duction is not, it must be understood, the ‘ Napoleon and 
his Marshals’ of J. T. Headley. * * * The character of 
| the book is very different from that of the similar one by 
| J.T. Headley. It is a book of fact rather than thought, 
jand the facts are well and clearly told. Headley’s 
| thought. the great and peculiar feature of his productions, 

if his * fine writing’ be thrown aside, is too flashy and su- 
| perficial to be valuable. His works are brilliant catch- 
| pennies, which can only be considered as authority by the 
| ignorant and unread. The volumes under notice are of a 
_ lower order, perhaps, than the pretentious ones of Head- 
| ley; but of their kind they are far better than his of their 
| kind; «nd we think they are calculated to do much more 
good. It requires a very great mind and very great know- 
ledge to generalize successfully on Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals ; and as we believe this has never yet been done by 
| any one, we do not, of course, think highly of Headley’s lu- 
| cubrations. The modester way is to wing a lower flight, 
|as the unknown writer of these volumes has done, and 


| done well.”"—Boston Post, Muy 6, 1848. 





“In the handsome volumes before us, the same admira- 
ble course has been followed which gave such popularity 
|to * Washington and the Generals of the Revolution," 
issued by the same house ; the biographies are prepared 
by different pens, according to tLe taste and facilities of 
each author. To give continuity to the whole, an able 
editor superintended the work, and the result isa vivid, 
authentic, and very interesting series of military portraits: 
The work is neatly printed, and has sixteen steel illustra- 
| tions.””"— The Home Journal, May 27, 1848. 





“ This is a publication of unusual merit. The author is 
j accurate in his statement of facts, and he writes in a style 

at once spirited and elegant. We regard this work as de- 
| serving a place in every library, for it is uoquestionably 

the best of its kind which hus yet appeared. At some 
| early day, if spxee permits, we shall endeavor to avail 
| ourselves of extracts from it. The two volumes are beau- 
| tifally printed. with large type, and thick white paper. 
| Nearly twenty steel engrivings adorn the book.”—Neal's 
| Saturday Gazette, May 6th, 1848. 


which the splendid deedsof Napoleon and his Marshals | 
are described, in a clear and comprehensive manner, | 


“This work is published under similar circumstances, 
jand upon the same general outline of plan with * Wash- 
| ington and the Generals of the Revolution,’ which issued 
| from the press of the same estublishment. Like it, the 
{names of the writers of the Sketches are suppressed, 
| but are evidently those of men highly competent to the 
| task. The lives of the Marshals and their chief, the mili- 
‘tary paladins of the gwgeous modern romance of the 
‘Empire,’ are given with historic accuracy, and without 
exaggeration of fact, style, or language.”—Baltimore Pa- 
triot, May 9, 1848. 


“ Napoleon and the Marshals of the Empire has been 
published by Carey & Hurt, of Philadelphia, in a style 
worthy of its literary excellence: * * and a very superior 
affair it is (to Headley’s Napoleon and his Marshals), 
giving spirited narrations of events, in place of bombastic 
flourishes.”— Boston Daily Atlas, May 6. 


. . .The present work, which will be read with ex- 
treme interest."—\V. Y. Spirit of the Times, May 13, 1848. 


“ This is a very interesting work, and ably written. giv- 
ing proof of sound judgment and impartial discrimination 
in the writer."—N. Y. Herald, May \4th. 


“The style is vigorous and spirited, and the details are 
imbued with the dee historical interest "~Philadel- 
phia Enquirer, May 3. 
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IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


— 


AND LATIN CLASSICS, .GRAMMARS, 
LEXICONS, ETC. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 


Aéschylus.—Quez supersunt omnia recensuit 


et brevi commented instruxit Fredericus A. Paley, M.A. 
2 vols. Svo. $6 50 


—— Septem contra Thebas ; cum Fragmentis 
Deperditoram Dramatum. 1 vol. "avo. $1 50. 


Orestes, Agetiomnce, Cheephori, Eu- 
menides, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 


—— The Aietomnen of. Edited by J. W. 
Peile. 1 vol. reduced to $1 75. 


The Chephori of. Edited by J. W. 


Peile. 1 vol. 8vo. reduced to $1 75. 


Aristophanes, The Birds of. Translated by 
the Rev. H. F. Cary. With Notes. 1] vol. 8vo, $1. 


Allen S .—An Etymological Analysis of 
Latin Verbs, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 1 
vol. 12mo. $1. 


Annales Conscriptores. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 25. 


Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dictionary. 
Revised and Corrected, by ogee Ellis. New and 
complete edition, large 8vo. $6 50 

Arnold (T. K.)—A Greek Grenier: intend- 


ed as a sufficient Grammar of Reference for Schools and 
Colleges. 1 vol. 8vo. $3. ‘\ 








~—— Practical Introduction to Latin Verse 


Composition. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 
—— Prose Composition. 2 vols. 8vo. $4. 


—— A Practical Introduction to Greek Con- 
struing. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 75. 


—— First and Second Latin Book. 
$2 00. 

—— First Verse Book. 63 cents. 

—— Ecloge Ovidiane. 87 cents. 

Horatiane. 2 vols. $2 75. 

Materials for Translation into Latin; 

selected by Aug. Grotefend. 1 vol. $1 75. 

Arrian’s Voyage round the Euxine Sea. 
Translated. 1 vol. 4to. $1 50. 

Asher (A.)—A Bibliographical Essay on the 


Scriptures Rerum Germanicarum. 1 vol. 4to. $4. 
Aucher (P. )—English and Armenian Gram- 
mar. 1 vol. [2mo. $2. 
Alford (Henry).—Passages in Prose and Verse, 
from English Authors, for tansiation into Greek and 
Latin. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 75. 


Bagster’s Analytical Hebrew and Cha!'dee 
Lexicon; with a Grammatical Analysis of each 
Word, and Lexicographical Ulustrations of the Mean- 
ing. 1 vol. 4to. $11. 

Bojesen (Dr. E. F.)\—A Hand-Book of Gre- 
cian Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnold. 1 
vol. L2mo. $1. 


A Hand-Book of Roman Antiquities. 

1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

Bloomfield (Rev. S. T.)—The Greek Testa- 
ment, with English Notes, Critical, Philologieal, and 
Explanatory. 2 vols. &vo. $11. 

Babrii Fabulae Hsopeae Recensuit et breviter 
ilustravit G. C. Lewis. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 75. 

Butler (Samuel).—Aschyli tragedie# que su- 
persunt deperditarum fabularum fragmenta et Scholia 
Greca ex editione Thamae Stauleli. 6 vols. 8vo. $10. 


Book of Orphic Hymns, extracted from Her- 


mann’s Edition of the Orphica. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Buxtorfii Johannis.—Lexicon Hebraicum et 
Chaldaicam. 1! vol. &vo. $2. 


Bos’s Greek Ellipses; Abrid and Trans- 
lated into English, from Prof. Schefer's Edition, by John 
Seager. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 75. 

Becker (W. A.)—Charicles ; or, I!lustrations 
> y Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 1 vol. I2mo. 

—— Gallus ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus, 1 vol. 12mo. $3 25. 


Bopp (F.)—A Comparative Grammar of the 
Sanserit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. $11. 


2 vols. 

















[car 4 (T. S.)—A Manual of Classical Mytho- 


togy ; or. a Companion to Greek and Latin Poets. 1 vol. 

12mo. $2. 

Classical Museum (The) ; a Journal of Philo- 
logy, and of Ancient History and Literature. 5 vols. 
Svo. reduced to $12. 

Cory (J. P.)\—Ancient Fragments of the 
a Chaldean, Egyptian, rian, and other 
on with an Introductory Dissertation. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Christmas (Rev. H.)—Universal Mythology ; 
acatae on the Koran and Talmud. 1 vol. }2mo. 

é 

Clavis Homerica.—Lexicon Vocabulorum om- 

nium que in Homeri Liade et patissima parte Odyssex 


continentur 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 
Clinton (H. F.)—Fasti Hellenici. The Civil 
and Literary Chronology of Greece. 4to. $4. 


Romani. 





The Civil and Literary Chro- 

nology of Rome and Constantinople. Vol. 1, Tables, 
4to. $12. 

Carr (T.)—The Classical Pronunciation of 
Proper Names. 1 vol. 12mo $1 37. 

Ciceronis Veritatum Libri Septem ; with Mar- 
ginal Summary. By ‘Uhomas Arnold, D.D. 8vo. $2 75. 

Crombie (Rev. A.) —Gymnasium sive symbola 
critica. 2 vols. 8vo. $6. 

Cicero.—Delectus Commentariorum in M. T. 
Ciceronis Opera omnia ad editionem Io. Aug. Ernesti, &c. 
3 vols. $4. 

Demosthenis et Auschinis que exstant omnia 
indicibus locupletissimis continua interpretatione Latina, 
varietate lectionis, scholiis tam U!pianeis tum anony- 


mis annotationibus varior. 10 vols. neatly bound in half 
calf, $15. 


Demosthenes ex recensione Gulielini Dindorfii. 
4 vols. Bvo. $12. 


Davids (A. L.)—Grammaire Turke. 
4to. $2 50 

Davies (E.)—The Mythology and Rites of the 
British Druids. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 75. 


Donaldson (John W.)—Varronianus, a Criti- 
cal and Historical Introduction to the Philological Study 
of the Latin Language. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 25. 

New Cratylus, a Critical Introduction to 

the Philologicsl Study of the Greek Language. 8vo. 

$i 50. 


—— The Theatre of the Greeks. 
$3 50. 


1 vol. 





1 yol. 8vo. 


Englishman’s (The) Hebrew and Chaldee 
Concordance of the Old Testament; with Indexes, and 
a List of Proper Names. 2 vols. royal 8vo. $20. 

Euripidis Opera Omnia ; ex editionibus praes- 
tuntissimis fideliter, &c. 9 vols. 8vo. (Glasgaae) $16. 


Euripides —Four Plays in English. 1 vol. 
8vo. $1 50. 
Fuss (1. D.)—Roman Antiquities. 1 vol. 8vo. 


reduced to $2 75. 


Four Gospels (The) in Greek, for the Use of 
Schools, Griesbach's Text; with the various Readings 
of Will and others. J vol. 12mv. $1. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to 
the Old Testament Scripture. Translated, with Addi- 
tions, by Samuel P. Tregell. 1 vol. 4to. $7 50. 

Graham (G. F.)—First Steps to Letter Writ- 


ing; intended as a practical ilfustration of the Latin 
Accidence. ! vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


Horace, The Epodes, Satire, and — of. 
A by the Rev. Francis Howe. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Graecae Grammatice Rudimenta in Usum 
Scholarum. Editio quarto, 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

Herodotus.—Historical and Critical Comment 
on the History of, from the French of P. H. Larcher, 
New edition. 2 vols. 8vo. $8 50. 

Homeri.—Opera Omnia ex Recensione et 
cum Notis Samuelis Clarkii. 5 vols. 8vo. $6 50. 


Homeri Ilias, with English Notes, by the Rev. 
W. Trollope, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. $5. 





| Homer's Odyssey, translated into English 


Prose, by a member of the University of Oxford. 
8vo. $4 50 


lliad. do. do. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 50. 


Henrici Hoogeveen.—Doctrina particularium 
lingue Grece. 1 vol. 8vo0. $2 50 


Horatii Opera, with Annotations in English. 
By Henry Premble. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 50. 


Homerus, by Rev. John Williams. 
Bvo. $3. 


Jelf (W. E.)—A Grammar of the Greek Lan- 


guage, chiefly from the German of Raphael Kuhner. 2 
vols. 8vo. $7. 


Kai htley (Thos.) —The mageere ied of Mesece 
Italy. 2d enlarged edition 

Fairy ry Mythology ; illustrative of the 
va 


Romance and Superstition of various countries, 2 vols. 
16mo. $4. 


Key (T. H.)—A Latin Grammar on the Sys- 
tem of Crude Forms. 1 vol. 12mo. $2 25. 


Livy.—T. Livii Patavini Historiarum Libri 
qui supersnnt omnes et d Fragmenta, ex recen- 
sione Arn-Drakenborchii, with Notes by T. Twiss, G. C. 
B. 4 vols. 8vo. $6. 


Luciani Samosatensis Opera Grace et Latine. 
a Johannes Theophilus Lehmann. 4 vols. 8vo0, 

Lempriere (J.)—A Classical Dictionary, con- 
taining a copious account of all the Proper Names men- 
tioned in Ancient Authors. A new edition, greatly en- 
larged and improved. 1 vol. 4to. $7. 


Lee (Rev. 8S.)—A Grammar of the Hebrew 
—t comprised in a Series of Lectures. 1 vol. 
vo. q 

Locke’s System of Classical Instruction—In- 


terlinear Translations. Each vol. reduced to 50 cents. 


Latin— 
Phedrus’ Fables of sop. 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. Book I. 
Virgil's Boeid. Book I. 
Parsing Lessons to Virgil. 
Cesar's Invasion of Britvin. 
Tacitus’s Life of Agricola. Part I. 
Greek— 
Lucian’s Dialogues, Selections. 
The Udes of Anacreon 
Homer's liad. Pook f 
Parsing Lessons to Homer. 
Xenophon's Memorabilia. Book L 
Herodotus’ Histories, Selections. 


Muller (C. O.)—The History and Antiquities 
of the Doric Race. Translated from the German by H. 
Tuffaell, Esq. and G. C. Lewis, Esq. 2 vols. 8v0. $7 50. 

McKay.—Select Orations of Marcus T. 
Cicero, literally translated from the Text of Jo. Carp. 
Orellius. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents, 


Malkin (B. H.)—Classical Disquisitions and 
Curiosities. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. 

Madan (Rev. M.)—Juvenal and Persius lite- 
rally translated 2 vols. 8vo. $2 7. 


Newman (8. )—Hebrew-English Lexicon, 2 
vols. 8vo. $4. 


Oliveti Josephi—Note Variorum in Cicero- 
nem. 3 vols. 8vo. $4. 


Plato—The Apology of Socrates, the eaite, 
and part of the Phaedv, with Notes from Stallbaum. 
vol. 12imo. 75 cents, 

Plotinus.—Select Works of. Translated from 
the Greek, with an introduction containing the sub- 


stance of Porphyry's Life of Piotinus. By Thomas 
Taylor. 1 vol. 8vo, $2 50. 


Passow.—A Greek-English Lexicon, based on 
the German Work of Francis Passow, by H. G. Liddell 
qe fapeet: Boot Second edition, revised and enlarged. 

Parkhurst (J.)—A Hebrew pon English Lexi- 


con without points. To this work aa Orne 
and a Chaldee Grammar. 1 vol. 8v 


l vol. 





Part 1. 








oy fence, | with English Notes by W. 


vol. 8vo. 
Pindar i in English Verse. By the Rev. H. F. 
Cary, A.M. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 
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BANGS, 


RICHARDS & 


PLATT’S 


FORTY-EIGHTH NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED, 


THE STATIONERY 
ON FRIDAY, THE 


THE BOO K 
ON TUESDAY, 


AND PAPER SALE, 
25th AUGUST, AND 


SALE 
29th AUGUST. 


TH undersigned announce the next neGuLAR TRADE SALE to be commenced at the above 
date. It will be conducted under the same regulations as the last, and the Commissions, as heretofore, will be 


Seven and a half per cent., which includes all charges for Guarantee, Interest, and Catalogue, and the Sales rendered 
and Cashed within Thirty days from the last day of Sale. Consignments of 


BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BINDERS’ CLOTH, LEATHER, &c., 


are respectfully solicited. 


Particutars for the Printing should be furnished by 
to Press. 


The usual Cash advances will be made on receipt of 


204 Broapway, New York, June, 1848. 





Just Published by — 


GEORGE NICHOLS, 


BOOKSELLER TO THE UNIVERSITY, 
IN CAMBRIDGE. 


1. THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES, with Notes by 
C. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. New 
and Revised Edition. 


2. THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, from the | 


Text of Bremi, with English Notes by C. C. Felton. 
3. POEMS BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Second 
Series. 


4.A SYNOPSIS OF THE LICHENES OF NEW ENG- 
land, the other Northern States, and British America. 
By Edward Tuckerman, A. M. 


Also for sale, 
AN EXAMINATION OF NORTH AMERI- 
CAN LICHENES. 


With a Preliminary View of the Structure and General 
History of the Plants, and of the Friesian Sys- 
tem: To which is prefixed an Essay on the 
Natural Systems of Oken, Frie-, and 
Endlicher. 


BY EDWARD TUCKERMAN. 


—— 


In Press, 
THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Notes by Professor Felton. 
wll tf 


THE GRAND COLLECTION. 
OF THE 
WORKS OF THE 


OLD MASTERS. 


Is to be again opened, 
On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the 
GALLERY OF THE 


LYCEUM BUILDING. 
mi8tf No. 563 Broadway.— ‘Admittance 25 cents. 








STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


Richaro C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Srereotyre Founpry 


with materials for for executing orders in every branch of his 
solicits a arenes of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His fectiicies for heavy works at short 
notice and for THEMATICAL Works, and 
Works in ty Foams Laxevaces, with elegance and 

accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description on the most favorable 


Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
Doneaes wives to the most respectable publishers in the 


the Ist July next, at which time the Catalogue will be put 


goods when required. 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT. 
je24tf 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 





Vo. 4, Barclay Street, 
ASTOR HOUSE. 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

SCHOMBURGK (R.)—Reisen in Britisch-Guiana in den 
Jahren 1840-44.—Nebst einer Fauna und Flora Guiana’s 
nach Vorlagen von Johannes Miiller, Ehrenberg, Erich- 
son, Klotzsch, und Andern. Mit Abbilddungen und 
Karte. Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1847, 2 vols. $15. 


SCHUBERTH (G. H. von).—Reise in das Morgenland in 
ae 1836-37. Erlangen 184, 3 vols. bound, 
$: 





Leipzig, 1848, 2 vols. $3 50. 


SAVIGNY (F. C. von).—System des heutigen Romischen 
Rechts. 6 vols. Berlin, 1840-48, $12 50. 


TALVJ (MRS. EDW. ROBINSON).—Geschichte der 
} Colonisation von Neu-England. Von der ersten Nieder- 
| lassungen daselbstim Jahre 1607, bis zur Emfiihraung der 
| Provinzialverfassung von Massachusetts im Jahre 1692. 
| Nebst einer Karte von Nen-Kngland. Leipzig, 1847, 
| bound, $3. 

| RANKE (L.)—Neun Biicher Preussischer Geschichte. 
| Berlin, 1848, vol 1, $1 75. 


| LUBEN (A.)—Vollstiindige Naturgeschichte der Sauge- 
| thiere mit zahlreichen Abbildduogen auf 138 Tafein. 
Eilenburg, 1848, bound, $10. 


SCHLEGEL. (FR. v.) Saimmtliche Werke. 2e Ausgabe 
Wiln, 1846, 15 vols. bound, $18 75. 


MULLER (K. ye cas ig Deutsche Schriften. 2 vols. 
Breslau, 1847, bound, $6 25. 

Handbuch der huhinelede der Kunst. 3te Aufl. 
von F. G. Welcker. Breslau, 1848, bound, $3 50. 

MULLER (JULIUS).—Die christliche Lehre von der 

| Siinde. 2 vols. Breslau, 1844, $5 50. 

ROSEN MULLER (E. F. C.)—Scholia in Vetus Testamen- 
tum in compendium redacta. 6 vols. bound, $21. 


GESENIUS LEXICON manuale Hebraicum et Chaldai- 
cum in Veteris Testamenti libros. Editio 2da. ab auctore 
ipso adornata atque ab A Th. Hoffmann recognita. 
Lipsie, 1847, bound, $4 75. as senate 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LETTERS OF 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 


ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
In one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages. Price 374 cents. 
Orders from the trade respectfully solicited. 
Published and for sale by booksellers generally. 


DERBY, —— & CO., 
my6 tf Auburn, New York. 


| WHEATON (HENRY).—Elements du droit international. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE. 


91 Joun Street, corner or Gop, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of DURABILITY With ELAsTicITy, adaptation 
in its many qualities to the various styles of hand 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 





ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS EAGLE. 

For Bold and rapid writing, 








Embossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 
CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful vicws of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN ; 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING, 


A large assortment of curar Pens in boxes. 


Holders of every descfiption, &c. 





jyl tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


In 2 vols. 12mo., in the very best style of Printing and Paper, 


The Adventures of a Medical Student, 


By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Esq., Surgeon RN, 
Price 50 cents, Complete. 
The first edition is fast disappearing ; another, on the same paper, will be ready next week. 


Notices of this work from the London Press. 


“ We welcome an addition just made to our travelled literature. Setting aside the claims of our countrymen in the 
furtherance of Science, our recordsof narration and biographical events are more rich and complete than in any other 
land. Mr. Douglas, by the production of his book, has placed himself in the front rank of this class of writers.”— 
Examiner. 


“The most extraordinary and varied production that has issued from the press for years.""— Weekly Chronicle. 

“ Original, v'gorous, edifying, and absorbingly interesting.”"— Douglas Jerrold. 

“ Here is a book whose very title is attractive ; the stuff of which it is made the very marrow of good writing. The 
town-publisher has not had, we assure him, so good a thing to commend this many a long day.”"—Spectator. 


ALSO—Just Completed, in handsome Cloth Binding, and now ready, 


Catlin's Notes of Eight Years’ Travels and Residence in Europe, 


WITH HIS NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN COLLECTION. 


With Anecdotes and Incidents of the Travels and Adventures of three different Parties of American Indians, whom 
he Introduced to the Courts of England, France, and Belgium. 


Two volumes, 8vo. Cloth, numerous Illustrations. Price $4 00. 


COMING OUT. 


ENVY! 


The Second Book of that great Work, the ‘‘ Seven Capital Sins,” to be followed at brief intervals by 


3. AVARICE, 5. IDLENESS, 
4. LUXURY, 6. GLUTTONY ; 








7. ie ea 
WHICH COMPLETE THE WHOLF. 


PRIDE! 


The First Book, is already published. The whole series presents the most graphic, searching, and faithful picture 
of the human vices and passions ever drawn by the talent of mind. 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS 
Of the United States and British Provinces. 


WITH ENGRAVINGS OF EVERY SPECIES OF AMERICAN GAME, DRAWN FROM 
LIFE, BY THE AUTHOR. 


BY H. W. HERBERT, ESQ., 


Author of “ Deerstalkers,” ‘* My Shooting-Bozx,” Principal Contributor to 
‘* Hawker on Shooting,” ete., ete. 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CvU., Pustisuers, 











jy29 tf in ss Broadway, N.Y. 
THE ART JOURNAL. FRENCH BOOKS. 
PARIS EDITIONS. 
ib consequence of the confusion which has frequently _ 
arisen by the similarity of the names of the London HE Subscribers would inform the Trade that they 


“ Art-Union Journal,’ and the valuable Society, “ The | i keep on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, 
Art-Union of London,” the proprietors of the Journal have | the most approved works in the various departments of 
determined to make a slight change in the title—as above. education, embracing, History, Geography, Grammar, 
‘The work will be constantly improved, and the liberal Rhetoric, Logic, Biography, Literature, ogy, Natu- 
encouragement which has already been extended to it,| ral Philosophy, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
will, itis hoped, be still increased. It is equally valuable Reading Books, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c , &c. 
to the Artist, the Amateur, the Art-Manufacturer, and| ‘They have also a large assortment of French works 
Man of Letters}; indeed no one can peruse it withoutderiv- suitable for Presents, School Rewards, &c., many of 
ing benefit from it. |which are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and 
Snbscriptions received by | colored, and bound ina new and most beautiful style. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Agent for the U.S. Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian School 

497 Broadway, “ Art Union Building,” Books, and American editions, including those edited by 


F. Sales, 
ns Also a good Assortment of 
| STANDARD AND LIGHT FRE 4 
CALIGRAPHIC PAPER. ROE LOCKWOOD & BON.” 
This newly-invented Drawing Paper is calculated for | m25 fp f 411 Broadway. 





the most minute and elaborate drawings—is easier worked | ~~~ 


wigh and proacen morebeautfulefbewiben any oer. §=—-s ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


Manufactured and sold by 





jy t mahi: oy Oe PRINTER, 
i OER ROMERO EES 112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
IN PRESS. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 


THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF +, large assortment of new and handsome type, ie pre- 


state messes 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, |"Rooks in Fore Latin, Greek, French, &c. 


Sizth President of the United States. residi 
976 eT Pk seen 12mo. ae oe, and unable to superintend the passage 
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my6 tf Auburn, New York. 





New and Elegant Book on Astronomy. 
IN QUARTO FORM. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
By CADY & BURGESS, New York, 
SMITH’S 


ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY ; 


Designed for the use of the Public or Common Schvols in 
the United States. Illustrated with numerous original 
Diagrams, by Asa Smith, Principal of Public School, No. 
12, City of New Yerk. 


“ Tt has been the object of this little Manual of Astrono - 
mical Science, to present all the distinguishing principles 
in Physical Astronomy with as few words as possible, but 
with such ocular demonstrations, by way of diagrams and 
maps, as shall make the subject easily understood. The 
letter-press descriptions and the diagrammatic illustrations 
will invariably be found at the same opening of the book ; 
more explanatory cuts are given, and at a much less 
— than have been given any other elementary 


stronom 

The price of this work is put at a low rate, with 
the view of a large sale. The plan is so simple and illus- 
trations so complete, together with the beautiful style in 
which it is J up, that it cannot fail of an extensive intro 
duction. Teschers and School Committees are invited to 
call and exam.ne copies. 


CADY & BURGESS, 60 John Street, 
jy15 6t New York. 





ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS. 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


216 Pearl street, 
Have in course of preparation, a New Work on 


ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By PROFESSOR MITCHELL, 
Of the Cincinnati Observatory. 


HE well-known talents of the Editor in this branch of 
Science, together with the facilities which he pos 
sesses for obtaining Astronomical information, afford a 
sure guarantee of the excellence of the forthcoming work, 
and of its superior merit to other similar treatises in use 


H. & 8S. have also recently Published, 
WEBSTER’S 
HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


In one Volume, 12mo. 


The first edition of which was sold.within a few days 
of its publication. A new edition is at press, and will be 
ready soon. 


Copies of any of our School Books will be furnished, foT 
exummination, upon application for the same. je3 uf 


NEW MUSIC. 
FIRTH, POND &°CO. 


(SUCCEssoRS TO FIRTH & HALL.) 
No. 1, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
Dealers in Music and Musical Merchandise, 


Have jast published, 

THE SYLVAN WATER WALTZ. By Robt. McKins- 
try, Jr. Embellished with a bewntiful lithographic 
title page, illustrative of the “ Sylvan Water” at Green- 
wood Ceimetery. 

THE CREOLE WALTZ. By Linden. 

THE JEWEL WALTZ. Composed by Francis Buch. 

THE ROSEBUD POLKA. By B. A. Russell. 

YEARS AGO; written by Geo. P. Morris. Adapted to 2 
popular Southern Refrain, and arranged fur the Piano- 
forte. By Charles E. Horn. 





Now preparing, and will be issued in a few days. 
THE FOAM OF THE ATLANTIC WAVE. Poetry and 
Music by Samuel Lover. 


All the New Music received as soon as published. 
Music imported to order. Music bound. 


Copies of their Catalogue will be forwarded to 
ofthe United Sten, fee of expense by nddresing (Pst 


FIRTH, POND & CO., 








heretofore 
RBY, MILLER & CO pee the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 


apl5 tf No. 1 Franklin Square, New York. 


